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Compton 


r Is years since Anne Cat 
roll Moore compiled, for 
Compton's Pictured Encyclo 
pedia, the first edition of her now 
famous book list “Seven Stories 
High.” Since 1934 Miss Moore 
has revised the list almost every 
year, and the pamphlet edition has gone 
into more than 20 printings. Altogether 
nearly 400,000 copies have been distrib- 
uted. 

The influence of this book list in raising 
the standards of home book selection is im- 
to estimate. Librarians from all 
over the country have told of mothers who 
have used it as their sole guide in selecting 
books for their children. Directors of li- 
brary schools have written that their chil- 
dren's book collections were made from the 
list. Many teachers use it as a basis for their 
courses in children’s literature 

One of my favorite memories has to do 
with my first contact with Anne Carroll 
Moore. I began my work with € ompton’s in 
January of 1935, about a year after she com- 
piled “Seven Stories High.’’ It was early in 
March that I received a cordial letter from 
Miss Moore asking me to speak at the April 
meeting of her children’s librarians on the 
Compton program of color photography 
with an explanation of the processes in- 
volved in both photography and printing. 
Color photography was somewhat new then 
and even more comp slicated than it is now 
Black and white printing was almost a com- 
plete mystery to me then, and as for ex- 
plaining the processes of color printing I 
would have less startled had Miss 
Moore asked to deliver a lecture 
Chinese. 

There isn't space for details of that next 
month. There was my letter thanking Miss 


>»? 


possible 


been 


me in 


comment 


Moore for her gracious invitation 
and explaining why I couldn’t 
There was Miss Moore's 
assurance that of 
I could. There were the 
of tutelage from Lakeside 
printers and there was my fright 
ened arrival New York a few days be 
fore the staff meeting 
It was during that week that I met, for the 
time, those wonderful people in the 
York Public Library: Anne Carroll 
Mary Gould Davis, Mabel Wil 
Florence Overton, and many others 
having come down 
How gracious they 


accept 
calm course 
weeks 

Press 


first 
New 
Moore, 
liams, 
Ruth Sawyer was there, 
from Ithaca for a visit. 
all were and how wise in the ways of books! 
Finally, the fateful morning arrived, 
gusty, rainy morning, the kind New York 
sometimes gets in the spring. Ruth Sawyer 
was to call for ne in a cab, and as I looked 
at my frightened image in the hotel mirror 
I had only one consolation. I might not 
know much about color photography, but 
my new hat was mighty becoming. As we 
drove down to the branch library where 
the meeting was held, Ruth Sawyer chatted 
about Ireland and Spain. And I was so in 
terested that when we got out of the cab I 
forgot to hang on to my hat. Away it went 
down the street with the cab driver after it! 
And so it was that I entered the meeting 
room—hair disheveled, a sodden, ruined hat 
in my hand. Some eighty librarians laughed 
I laughed, - during the laughter my fright 
disap peared. I gave my talk and, 
requested that no one ask any questions since 
I had told them every single thing about 
color photography that I knew. Then we all 
laughed again. And that gracious, wise, per- 
known affectionately as A.C.M., led in 
Liz 


at its close, 


son, 
the laughter 


COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. &. 


COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 


monthly except bimonthly July-August by the 
at the Post Office at Chicago, Il 
Acceptance for mailing at spec 
28, 1925 on July 8, 1918 


on price $1.50 a year 


lass matter 


ial rate of postage prov 


authorized 
rship 


included in memt 


t PRINTED IN U.S.A 


with an a 


American Library 
dditional entry 
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COMPTON & COMPANY 
NORTH DEARBORN STREET, 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO 10, 


1}. 


yngress 


50 E. Huron St., Chicago 
at Menasha, Wis., Act of Ce 


ostal Act 1917 


Association, 
under 


for in United States P of October 3, 
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of March 


Section 1103, 


for records of 
EVERY SIZE 


RECORD HOLDER “ 


Keep your records in top condition to provide enjoyment 
for more and more people. Use durable Gaylord Albums 
for maximum safety in storage and handling. The entire 
selection incorporates all the features necessary for library 
convenience and record safety. 


Center holes are cleanly die-cut. All surfaces — including 
the bindings — are smoothly finished to completely eliminate 


PHONOGRAPH marring your records. 
RECORD HOLDER 


The Gaylord Album selection is complete — meets every 
library need for both standard and LP records of every size. 
For extra safety, record envelopes open toward the binding: 
records can't slip out. 


Expanding record collections are easily accommodated 
by the adaptable Multi-Record Album — 
MULTI-RECORD ALBUM with envelopes easily added. 


The Gaylord Record Carrying Bag with 
zipper top is excellent for protecting rec- 
ords from the weather— or for transporting 
books and other library materials. 


45 RPM 
RECORD HOLDER RECORD CARRYING BAG Immediate shipment on all orders, 


eee transportation charges paid. Write 
labels to fit all for complete information. 


standord or LP records 


LIBRARY | 
SUPPLIES 
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Grimsmudge Grime is a gremlin grey 
Who left his marks on books each day; 
His greasy fingers and gritty tracks 
Could give a librarian heart-attacks. 


But his filthy days have come to an end — 

For ROXITE BUCKRAM'S a book's best friend; 
It's colorful, bright, and grime-resistant, 

With a wearing quality that's consistent. 


Holliston Buckram has now called ‘‘Time!"’ 

On the troublesome antics of Grimsmudge Grime; 
And publishers know how the job is done — 
They depend on Buckram from Holliston. 


HOLLISTON ROXITE BUCKRAM — looks 
Always clean on the busiest books. 

There are many colors from which to choose 
To bind your books in a host of hues! 


TO THE BINDER: 
Holliston Roxite Buckram 
takes stamping and print- 
ing easily with full 
coverage. 


tHE HOLLISTON MILLS, rnc. 


NORWOOD . MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK . PHILADELPHIA . CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE . SAN FRANCISCO 


KRXK XK KKK X 
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adaptable anywhere—anytime 
to fit your space requirements 


Globe-Wernicke free-standing study 
earrels blend smart design with maximum 
efficiency, and are universal space-savers in 
any library, regardless of present or future 
space limitations. 

Engineered to provide the most favorable 
work conditions in a minimum of floor space, 
these G/W study carrels are made up of 
standard component parts that can be easily 
assembled into various forms in many different 
arrangements, and just as easily dismantled 
and rearranged to meet expansion or reorgani- 
zation demands. Individual fluorescent lights 


or business machines can be directly con- 
nected to outlets pro- 

vided on the carrel. Sin- 

gle-faced free-standing 

carrels are also available. 

For full information 

write for Catalog No. 314. 


GLtoBE-WERNIC KE 


CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


Manufacturers of the World’s Finest Office Equipment, Systems, Filing Supplies, Visible Records and Library Equipment, 
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Look to Little, Brown & Company 
for Fewer and Better Books 


Outstanding Nonfiction 


SO FELL THE ANGELS 


THOMAS and MARVA BELDEN. A 
triple biography of Salmon P. Chase, 
his daughter, Kate, and his son-in- 
law, Senator Sprague of Rhode 
Island. J/lustrated. July 30. 


SPRING ON AN 
ARCTIC ISLAND 


KATHARINE SCHERMAN. Delightful 

experiences in Eskimoland 450 miles 

north of the Arctic Circle, 
Ilustrated. August 2. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT: 
THE TRIUMPH 


FRANK FREIDEL. The third volume in 
the highly praised “definitive biog- 
raphy of Roosevelt.” 

Illustrated. September 6. 


THE NUN’S STORY* 


KATHRYN HULME. A drama of spir- 
itual struggle that will appeal to 
readers of all faiths. A Book-of-the- 
Month Club selection. September 6. 


LES GIRLS* 


CONSTANCE TOMKINSON. A minis- 
ter’s daughter who danced in the 
Folies Bergére tells the entertaining 
story of her experiences. 
September 24. 


THREE SAINTS AND A SINNER 


LOUISE HALL THARP. The three fab- 
ulous Ward sisters and their bon 
vivant brother. By the author of THE 
PEABODY SISTERS OF SALEM. 
October 1. 


-»- AND THE RAIN MY DRINK* 


HAN SUYIN. A story of Malaya today 
by the author of A MANyY-SPLEN- 
DORED THING. October 22 


Visit Booth 2 at A.L.A, Convention 


THE BIBLE FOR FAMILY 
READING 
JOSEPH GAER. Old Testament pre- 
pared by Joseph Gaer. New Testa- 
ment prepared by Joseph Gaer and 
Dr. Chester McCown. A brilliant new 
arrangement, based on the King 


James version, made expressly for 
reading. October 30. 


MUCH ADO ABOUT ME* 


FRED ALLEN. The autobiography of 
the author of TREADMILL TO OB- 
LIVION. November 13. 


THE LION AND THE THRONE* 


CATHERINE DRINKER BOWEN. The 
life of Sir Edward Coke, the great 
17th century English lawyer and 
patriot. November 19. 


% Atlantic Monthly Press Books 


WATCH FOR THis 


Fall Fiction 


Samuel Shelic 


bar 
TOLBECKEN al 


Aug. 20, 
Bruce Lancaster 
ROLL SHENANDOAH x. 


Aug. 
John P, Marquand en 


— OF GRAND 
ENTRAL a, Omnibus Sept. 26 
F. Van Wyck Mason 
OUR VALIANT FEW. Oct. 15 
Ngaio Marsh 
DEATH OFA FOOL Oct. 17, 
Richard Bissell 
SAY, DARLING x Nov. 5 


Katherine Anne Porter 
SHIP OF FOOLS Nov. 15, 
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Naturally I use 


an adult encyclopedia 


Real research is fun! 


THE NEW 1956 AMERICANA 

30 volumes 

25,500 pages 

60,000 articles 

10,000 illustrations 

44,000 cross references 

300,000 index entries; 21,000 pages have 
been completely revised (1950-1956) 


The Encyclopedia / hy AM ER th CANA 


The International Reference Work 


2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y.  @americans Corporation, 1966 
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of SUPPLIES 
--.- SERVICE 


-..- SAV 
at Booths 56 -- 57 -- 58 : 7 


A. 
L.A. CONVENTION, MIAMI BEACH 


The “COMPLETE” Line 
for 


e Accessioning 
e Book 
Protection 
e Book Disploy 
e Cataloging 
e Charging & 
Circulation 
e Filing 
e Mending 
e Periodical 
Protection 
e Periodical 
Display 
e Periodical 
Repair 
our COMPLETE “STAFF ‘ 
Protection 
of Sales Personnel ! o Registration 
e Library 
Furniture 


Musically inclined or not - - You'll be glad 
you stopped the Bro-Dart Display! 


Lier 
ARY EFFICIENCY Division 


ito= wil INDUSTRIES 
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Free for All 


LETTERS FROM OUR READERS 


The Art of Beatrix Potter 


We have just received our copy of the ALA Bulle- 
tin for April 1956 and are surprised to see that 
on page 231 in an article entitled, “Auction Ex- 
traordinary” by Martha Bennett King, our publi- 
cation The Art of Beatrix Potter is mentioned as 
being one of the items offered for sale and it is 
listed as being out of print. This is far from the 


On Films 


Let me express my great enthusiasm for your 
April issue on films. All the articles are excellent 
and I especially liked Grace Stevenson’s descrip- 
tion of and comments on present practice. 
R. RussELL Munn, librarian 
Akron (Ohio) Public Library 


Miami Beach Apparel 

We've worried a bit about the clothes that our 
feminine colleagues will bring to the Conference. 
Nylon travels well, we know, but most of us pre- 
fer cottons for our climate. Silk prints, too, we 
reserve for our winter wardrobes. Cotton sheaths, 


truth. The first printing of this work was sold 
out some six weeks after publication last Septem- 
ber but a second printing is scheduled for release 
this coming September. 

May we request that you ay the erroneus 
article, by means of a 
statement in the pages of your pub lication? We 
do not know where your contributor obtained 
her information but it was not from us and we 
would being 


usually sunbacks with jackets are our favorites. 

In June, hooded folding plastic raincoats which 
fit into a plastic bag, are apt to be essential. It 
often rains very hard in June, though the 
out again in a jiffy. 

Sweltering nights may be a problem in other 
states, but not in Florida. They should not forget 
to pack a sweater or a stole. They're often wel- 
come after dark. 

When we dress for dinners, New- 
bery-Caldecott Award Banquet, we prefer to wear 

RicHarp Biurscton — short cocktail dresses, not forgetting to take a 

Frederick Warne & Co., Inc. stole or light sweater. Hats and gloves are sold 
New York City here, but most people wear them only to church 

Reader Billington for this good or to weddings. It’s a matter of personal taste, 
and women are not hesitant to wear them if they 


sun is 


impression caused by the 


appreciate a correction made. such as the 


Many thanks t 
news.—Ed 


MAKES BOOKS 
LAST THROUGH 


50% MORE 
CIRCULATIONS 


Not even super-strong “MYLAR*” can 
protect a book’s binding from circulation abuse. 
That’s why all PLASTI-KLEER® Book Jacket 
Covers have a Kraft Paper Backing that . 


@ cushions binding for many additional circulations 
@ keeps covers flat and unwrinkled 
@ speeds jacketing—no wasted motion! 


Bro *mylor Polyester Film .. . reg'd trade mark 


E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
LIBRARY EFFICIENCY 


1899 SO. SEPULVEDA BLVD., 


INDUSTRIES 


OlvisiON 
90 EAST ALPINE STREET, NEWARK 5, N.J. LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF. 
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like. Dark “City-cottons” are rather rare, too. 


Vi it 8 h Swim suits, however, are absolutely essential if 
iSi us a 00 Florida is to be enjoyed at its best. Librarians 


must not worry about figures, for every possibl 


variation of the human anatomy is seen on our 
beaches. 


We're looking forward to this Conference which 
we hope will be the best ever. 


Inspect the new HELEN D. O'NEILL, Circulation Library 


Coral Gables (Fla.) Public Library 

*- WAT ] S Bad Judgment 
In general I am usually very pleased with the 
»_ LIBRARY Bulletin . . . but this past month, April, I think 


that someone made a fairly bad judgment in 


es BINDING placement of the tribute to Hiller C. Wellman. 
It was in a box on page 238 entirely surrounded 
guaranteed for one by advertisements I felt that it would not only 
2 A have been more appropriate but also much more 
year of library service effective if located elsewhere 
—the standard binding Also while writing, I would like to add my 


voice to that of Eli M. Oboler concerning the 
used for the famous sparcity of fictional titles on the “Notable Books 


0 he ee e ] Ss hs Ss lo g bee cor 
3S FIRST BOOKS aie ja fic na hae “wo aiauihile cane 


sented and that the basis of judgment of fiction 


vay OY SNOOE SALE ayy ayo S004. 


Ee 


ERE’S money-saving news for librar 
ies ! a new super-reinforced bind- . ; 
ing for our famous FIRST BOOKS that the usual selections on that list. I, therefore, 
limit ates the se to you oF a ant would like to see either two lists compiled or else 
a a a a ee have the one list be definitely separated into fic- 


tion and non-fiction titles 


was entirely foreign to the ideas represented by 


eo ora 


Franklin Watts, Inc., guarantees that 
the Watts Library Binding of any FIRST James M. HILvaro, associate librarian 
BOOK published or reprinted after Octo United States Military Academy 
ber 1 1955, will give a full year’s service West Point, N.Y. 
. ee ore — book will) we certainly agree with Reader Hillard on the 

Watts Library 3inding is a newly de placement of the tribute to Mr. Wellman and are 
veloped reinforcement applied between a sorry that it got by us.—Ed. 

rape 


book's endpapers and binding case. It is 
completely hidden, yet pre es the protec Ooops! 
tion you want around the backbone of The title of 


books constantly circulated to young read 


g 
: 
: 


my doctoral dissertation is Messrs 
nates Carey & Lea . , not Core y and Ford, as you 

FIRST BOOKS unit price listed it in your footnote to my letter in the cur- 

remains the same rent ALA Bulletin. 

‘ow, too, your young patrons can | Davin Kaser, chief of acquisitions 
new FIRST BOOKS in unmutilated condi- Washington University Library 
tion, with the endpapers intact—not half St. Louis, Mo. 
vered up 
Binding an aes . az a cenak I think librarians would like to know that 
BOOKS price of only $1.95 each. You pay library consciousness resulting from the fabulous 


© more than you have regularly paid for progress of the “Bookmobile Project” has made it 


the FIRST BOOKS to read on any sul If 
ect,’ but they save you a full vear’s bind se 
ing costs on your investment Churchill Downs. Last Monday, April 30, in the 
Place your order now for these Fall second race a horse by the name of “Bookmobile” 
FIRST BOOKS ir the new, guaranteed won. He rewarded his backers and library-minded 
Watts Library Binding wagerers to the tune of $56.00 to win, $24.40 to 
The FIRST BOOKS of AMERICAN REVO- place and $11.20 to show 

LUTION ... ANTARCTIC . . . CONGRESS 


.. « SEWING ... WEATHER... WEST aailll of tl sec aac daa ies 
INDIES 1otice ) 1e Soc P1Cé ‘ ‘ g 


from the cultural impact of a state-wide bookmobile 
project 


\ 1 
orrow 


Bookmobile by a Nose 


known even to the stables and horsemen of 


F221d09 000000'Z ¥A1D » 


It seems to me that your journal should take 


j 


FRANKLIN WATTS, INC. 


699 Madison Ave., New York 21 Louisville (Ky.) Free Public Library 
P.S. I did not have two dollars to bet. 


CLARENCE R. GraHAM, director 
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425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO I], ILLINOIS 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Actual photographs of men working 
5,000 years ago 


Dear Friend: 


“Dry” and “old” are words that make us think of “dull” and “uninteresting.” 


Yet the 5,000 year old pyramids in their dry desert setting have come to life in 
vivid realism for thousands of elementary school children. This has been done 
through re-creating the building of the pyramids in lifelike miniatures, showing 
the Egyptian workmen in various stages of the 20-year task of building the great 


pyramids of Gizeh. 


These miniatures were created by Norman Bel Geddes for BRITANNICA 
JUNIOR. They were then photographed in a remarkable series of eight full-page 
plates forming a part of the BRITANNICA JUNIOR article on pyramids. 


What a fascinating sequence of illustrations to awaken a child’s interest in self- 
motivated use of a reference work! 


From pictures and cut lines the child gleans the astounding story of the pyramids. 
One half billion man hours of work to build. Precision masonry that helped 
make it the first of the seven wonders of the world. 


But perhaps equally important is the feeling that comes to almost any child, in 
pouring over this topic, of the magnitude of man’s creations, their enduring 
grandeur: rewards of purposeful effort. 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR takes many subjects that might seem dry or ol | and en- 
livens them to the point of stimul: iting the child’s desire to “look it up. 


Yours sincerely, 


(Coe, 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 
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ANNOUNCING 


An exciting new venture 


A WONDERFUL new view of the far-flung 
world for teen-age boys and girls! 25 new 
titles, carefully screened by Miss Phyllis 
Fenner, a Member of the distinguished Cad- 
mus Editorial Board. These are all new 
copyrights, with colorful new lithographed 
covers, in rugged reinforced Cadmus library 
bindings. All 25 titles are scheduled for 
“Hale Guaranteed Delivery” in the Fall of 
1956 (which means complete delivery in one 
shipment—and no stragglers!) Be sure to 
specify “Hale” when you want the best in 
prebound school or library books. And 
here’s an additional guarantee: Any titles 
ordered from the list at right may be re- 
turned, if unsatisfactory. Send for a com- 
plete Desk List with full descriptions. 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Ballet Teacher, by Lee Wyndham. $2.55 

Blaze Battlers, by Stewart Sterling. $2.82 

A Business in Pets, by Nell M. Dean. $2.55 

Canga, by John Arthur Vaughn. $2.82 

Clean Up Hitter, by Dick Friendlich. $2.52 

The Emperor's White Horses, by Vernon Bowen. $2.82 

The Enchanted Islands, by Archie Binns. $2.67 

Enchanted Summer, by Grace G. Kisinger. $2.58 

Fireball, by Barlow Meyers. $2.52 

Frozen Trails, by Richard Morenus. $2.67 

God’s River Country, by Marion and Ben Ferrier. $2.82 

A Guide to Dating, by Joyce Jackson. $2.85 

Kid Brother, by Lawrence Keating. $2.52 

Last Cruise of the Nightwatch, by Howard Bloomfield. $2.82 

Mirror, Mirror, by Margery Hall. $2.52 

My Heart’s in the Hills, by Harry Harrison Kroll. $2.55 

Nature’s Guardians, by Harry Edward Neal. $2.67 

Off the Beam, by James L. Summers. $2.55 

On the Trail of Inca Gold, by Hector Lazo. $2.82 

Patrol to the Kimberleys, by Fred Lane. $2.82 

Plume Hunters Mystery, by May N. Wallace. $2.52 

Spaceward Bound, by Slater Brown. $2.82 

Treasures in the Depths, by Robert Uhl. $2.82 

The Trouble Hunters, by Montgomery Atwater. $2.58 

When Boy Dates Girl, Compiled by Aurelia Stowe. $2.58 
Prices quoted are net delivered prices 


EM Mébsand 


“The best books in better bindings at lowest cost.” 
EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 
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Boston College Law Library, Boston, Mass. 
Dean: William J. Kenealy, S.J. 

Librarian: Stephen G. Morrison 

Architect: Maginnis & Walsh & Kennedy 
General Contractor: C. J. Maney Co., Inc. 


Tee 
awLEL 
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ANOTHER DISTINGUISHED LIBRARY CHOOSES 
VMP BOOKSTACKS AND LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 


Functional beauty and true space economy... 
that’s why The Boston College Law Library 
specified vmMp bookstacks and library equipment 
for its new building. All library-equipment re- 
quirements, from shelves to conveyors, are met 
and surpassed by Virginia Metal Products’ ad- 
vanced design, manufacturing know-how and 
final installation by skilled vmMp craftsmen. 
AND VMP HELPS YOU PLAN. VMP’s Library Plan- 
ning Service, with hundreds of completed instal- 
lations to draw on, can show you money- and 
space-saving hints that will give you the maxi- 
mum in beauty and utility from your budget and 
building. In the very early stages of planning, 
vmP can help the architect and owner in deter- 
mining the use and specifications for multi-tier 
or free-standing bookstacks, shelving, carrel 
units, book conveyors. 

Be suRE yours is the best library your resources 
can provide... write today for vmp’s library 
equipment catalog. Dept. ALA 6. 


irginia etal | —roducts, inc. 


ORANGE, VIRGINIA 
Subsidiary of Chesapeake Industries, Inc, 
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*WINSTON TITLES*« 


constantly in demand 

















The Exciting New Book for Young Adults by 
ELIZABETH FOREMAN 
LEWIS 


author of the Newbery Award Winner 
YOUNG FU OF THE UPPER YANGTZE 


This exciting new novel tells the courageous story of sixteen refugee 
youths as they fight a day-to-day struggle for survival in the glamor- 
ous city of Shanghai during the Japanese occupation. MADAME 
CHIANG KAI-SHEK says: “‘One forgets that much of the narrative 
must be fiction, so real does it seem, so much like the true experience 
of real characters.”’ Jllustrated by John Huehnergarth. $2.95 


TO BEAT A TIGER 


MISSION TO THE MOON PIGTAIL PIONEER 


by Lester del Rey. The fascinating science by Lucile McDonald and Zola Ross. 
fiction tale of the first voyage to the Oregon of the 1850’s, through the eyes 
Moon, and what the scientists found of a 10-year-old girl, as her family 
when they arrived there. Ages 12 and up. builds a new life in the wilderness. 


$2.00 Illustrated. Ages 8 to 12. $2.50 


MARYLAND ADVENTURE 
by J. C. Long. The exciting story of the REBEL RAIDERS 


fight for freedom in colonial Maryland by Robert Ashley. A group of soldiers 
between Royalists and the Puritan create great panicinSt. Albans, Vermont, 
Roundheads in during the most northern Confederate 
1655. Illustrated. penetration of the War Between the 


Ages 10 and up. States. /llustrated. Ages 10 and up. 
$1.75 $1.75 


WEDDING ETIQUETTE 
COMPLETE 
by Marguerite Bentley 


New, revised, enlarged edition of the book consulted by more brides 
and bridal consultants than any other book on the subject. New fea- 
tures include changes and additions in text, enlarged index, and a 
new Bride’s Memorandum to guide the bride through every phase 
of the wedding. Gives the right answer to every question concerning 
weddings—large or small, formal or informal. /llustrated. $3.95 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. : Philadelphia + Toronto 
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The library trend emphasized 


in New Life library furniture Ee ELE CH 
sate ie OU Wi 


merely fulfilling basic requirements for sturdiness 
in materials and construction, New Life goes further 
: . : . ML Lt 
. adding the elegant touch. Therefore, in setting the pace in 
library trends, New Life always means better library styling. Some of the latest library pieces are exclusive, 


available only at Sjéstrém of Philadelphia, but literature describing them will be sent to you at your request. 


¢ PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
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What's AU Wis Table About 


% Yes, the whole nation’s talking, talking, TALKING 
about the lasting quality and low, low, Low true 
cost of BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND Juveniles. 


Over 16,000 popular titles in stock — most for 
immediate delivery — all listed in our up-to-date 
catalogs, which are your buying guides. 


AND NOW, added to all this — A BOUND-TO- 
STAY-BOUND PREBOUND BOOK CLUB 
PLAN with the latest releases of popular authors 
when you want them. 


BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND PREBOUND 
BOOKS are distinguished by this trademark. They 
are designed for budget-wise schools and libraries 
conscious of the funds entrusted to their care. 


If you would like some real facts about getting 
much, much more for your money, send now, today, 
for our catalog and Club Plan Brochure. 


NR NECA of Find Se. 


'O-STAY-BOUND 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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Bulletin 


American Library Association 


COVER 
Photograph taken at Chicago’s 
Midway airport, through which 
many librarians will be traveling 
on their way to this year’s Con 


ference at Miami Beach 


Acceptance of an advertisement by 
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AN INVITATION TO OUR 
LIBRARY FRIENDS 


44145 |46 47 | 


* See our exhibit * Pick up new catalogues 


* Ask us questions * Give us your suggestions. 


We are looking forward to a visit with all of you at ALA in 
Miami. Be sure to stop by and see us at The Macmillan Company 
booths where we can show you advance material on many of our 


forthcoming books. 


A few of the highlights are: 


H. F. M. Prescott J. B. Phillips 
SON OF DUST THE CHURCH UNDER THE CROSS 


Betsy Hopkins Lockridge Alice Ford 
BLUE RIVER AUDUBON’S BIRD BIOGRAPHIES 


Mary Worthy Breneman Maud and Miska Petersham 
THE LAND THEY POSSESSED THE SILVER MACE 


Sean O'Casey Clare Bice 
MIRROR IN MY HOUSE A DOG FOR DAVIE’S HILL 


Kenneth Williams Harriett H. Carr 
LINCOLN FINDS A GENERAL MIAMI TOWERS 


Herman Hagedorn Clarence J. Hylander 
THE FREE CITIZEN ANIMALS IN FUR 


She Macmillan Compan Y 
60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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at the A.L.A. Convention see why Hamilton Compo Stacks hold. . . 


2 books in 36 inches! 


Follow the rows of books 
back to the Hamilton Compo 
stacks along the wall. All 
these books were held by 
the two empty stacks in this 
library’s circulating book 
section. These books—642 of 
them—require only 36 inches 
of wall space. Compo stacks 
actually double the capacity of 
your present space— permit 
a more open and efficient 
book area. Don’t miss 
finding out how! 


SS ae 
Hamilton Booths 
123, 124 


Fountainebleau Hotel, Miami 
June 17-23 


I 
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Not attending the A.L.A. 
Convention? Then write for 
complete Compo stack 
information. When it comes 
to solving a more-books-than- 
space problem, it’s well worth 
having and there is no 
obligation, of course. 
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LIBRARY STACKS 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Editorial 


For a subject as important to librarians and 
educators as adult reading, the amount of pub- 
lished material available is slight and oe 
mentary. We should say was, for we now have 
in hand a new publication on the subject, and 
one which promises to be of good use for years 
to come. 

It is the Fiftv-Fifth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Part II, 
entitled Adult Reading. It is edited by Nelson 
B. Henry and is available from NSSE, 5835 
Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. The 
price is $4.00, cloth, and $3.25 for the paper 
edition. 

ALA’s executive secretary, David H. Clift, 
who served as chairman of the Yearbook Com 
mittee, says in his introduction to the 
“An appalling number of Americans do not do 
any reading that is socially valuable.” 

A chapter by Lester E. Asheim, dean of the 
University .of Chicago Graduate Library 
School, title, “What do Adults 
Read?” “For even when a man 
can read and materials readily 
available, he read if the 
rewards of reading are not apparent to him.” 
Again, “So long as ‘action’ seems more desirable 
in our than thought, 
difficult to promote reading as a socially desir- 
able activity.” 

William S. Gray, Emeritus Professor of Edu- 
Chicago, asks “How Well do Adults 
tead?” After digging into the more significant 
data available, Gray concludes, . that adult 
education agencies face today both the oppor- 
tunity and the responsibility of providing in 
every way possible the stimulus and guidance 
needed to insure broader reading interests and 
to promote growth both in and 
through reading.” 

Wilbur Schramm, dean of the Division of 
Communications, University of Illinois, dis- 
“Why Adults Read,” and answers, “Be- 
cause it is one of the most powerful resources 
they have at hand.... It is an activity in which 
they have nearly lifelong practice and are con- 
sistently rewarded for success. ... Through- 
out life their picture of reality builds up, so 
slowly they hardly realize it is building, largely 
from bits of fact and opinions cast up and save d 


volume, 


carries the 

Asheim says, 
reading 
does not necessarily 


has 
society 


it is going to be 


cation, 


continuous 


cusses 
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out of the great ocean of print that constantly 
flows around them. And as the skill becomes 
familiar and practiced, the mere act of reading 
gives them pleasure and contributes to their 
sense of well-being and security.” 

Edgar Dale, professor of Education, Ohio 
State University, “Reading and Re 
lated Media.” He points out that the teacher 
of adults “ . is especially interested in dis- 
covering how reading and other experiences can 
be most effectively interrelated and made mu 
tually re-enforcing. . . .” The real competition, 
ys, “is not between reading and broadcast- 
ing or films. It is rather a competition between 
entertainment and education as presented in 
all media. The adults must, there 
fore, search for ways in which all mass media 
can be used co-operatively for educational pur 


discusses 


he says, 
teacher of 


poses.” 

Grace T. and Arthur H. Hamlin, 
both of ALA headquarters staff, discuss respec 
tively the role of the public and the role of the 
library in adult reading. Steve 
says, “Given the best book stock available 
the library is still playing only a passive role 
in the development of adult reading if it does 
not have a dynamic program of re ader guid 
This program involves primarily a 
person-to-person, librarian-to-reader 
ship, which in the final analysis is the librarv’s 
most potent contribution to reader develop- 


Stevenson 


colle ge ison 


ance. 
reli ition 


ment.’ 

Hamlin states that the principal future de 
velopment of the college libr: ary “lies in the 
developing of an atmosphere of contagion for 
and i. interests,” and 
“In measure, as it succeeds, the 
assured a majority of citizens 
stantly growing ment: lly and 
cause of regular contact with the best that is 
written.” 

The remaining chapters of 
include “The Use of Print in Adult Educa- 
tional Agencies,” by Cyril O. Houle; “How 
Books Get to Adult Readers,” by David H. Clift 
and Dan Lacy: “Developing Readable Ma 
terials,” by Edgar Dale and Jeanne S. Chall: 
and “The Improvement of Reading Abilities 
by Paul A. Wittv. 
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Yes, the big job is providing circu- 
lation in quantity to the world’s 
toughest, but most wonderful cus- 
tomers — our kids, Picture Covers* 
can “fake it” — and do — currently 


on over 16,000 popular titles. 


When prebinding or rebinding, insist 
on GENUINE Picture Covers* with 
Harcourt 


the durable plastic inks and the bril- \ aioe 


liant attractive colors. 


\ Picture Cover BINDINGS, INC. 


MADE ONLY BY PICTURE COVER BINDINGS, INC. IN NEW YORK CITY* 
20 CLIFTON AVENUE STATEN ISLAND 5, NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Gl-braltar 8-4901 
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with the improved 


Microcard 


FOR LONGER PERIODS 
OF EASIER READING 


The latest in Microcard Reader develop- 
ment—The Model 6B is equipped with 
the new F2.8 Flat Field lens. This assures 
top readability of all opaque microprint 
even at the extreme edges and corners of 
the screen. Soft lighting allows hours of 
relaxing reading without eye strain. 
Libraries all over the world depend on 
FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION AND the Microcard Reader. Microcards of 
PRICE LIST OF ALL MODELS. valuable books, charts, research material 
are reproduced clearly on the large 9%" 
x 104" viewing screen. The magnifica- 
tion factor of the reader is 23X. The 
THE MICROCARD CORPORATION Model 6B (illust.) is the finest instrument 
READER Divisio of its kind and priced at only $255.00. 
BOX 314A LACROSSE, WISCONSIN Other models available. 


NOW .. . EASILY INSTALLED HOODS AVAILABLE FOR ALL LATE 
MODELS. . . ELIMINATE OVERHEAD LIGHT REFLECTION . . . $4.50 
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INSPECT THE NEW 
MARADOR PLASTIC 
MULTIPLE BINDERS 
AT THE AMERICAN 
LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION. 
VIRGIN VINYL IN 
SIMULATED LEATHER 
FINISH. DURABLE, 
BEAUTIFUL, CLEAN. 


7 SIZES, 3- INCH 


|] d CAPACITY. BY THE 
Avda / Ol ORIGINATORS OF 


VISIBLE-MAGAZINE 


PLASTIC BINDERS. 
THE REGAL 110, THE 
CHALLENGERS 122 
AND 124, AND THE 


BOOTH 18 MIAMI PENNY-PINCHER 130. 


Write for information 


MARADOR CORPORATION 


1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD @ LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 
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Memo to Members 


The Library Services Bill passed the Houge by a voice vote on Tuesday, May 8. At 3:35 PM, 


EDT, to be exact. I know the time - for I was there - keeping a promise to myself 
made five years ago come September 1. Early action in the Senate is anticipated. 
Nineteen national organizations have joined librarians in this effort to bring books 
and other library materials to rural areas. To all of them go special appreciation 
for their understanding support: American Association of University Women; American 
Booksellers Association; American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations; American Home Economics Associetion; AMVETS; Association of Childhood 
Education International; Catholic Library Association; Cooperative League; General 
Federation of Women's Clubs; International Association of Machinists; National 
Council of Chief State School Officers; National Education Association; National 
Congress of Colored Parents and Teachers; National Congress of Parents and Teachers; 
National Council of Teachers of English; National Farmers Union; National Grange; 
United Auto Workers; Speciel Libraries Association. It was truly a great day when 
this legislation reached this notable stage. Miss Bennett has done - is doing - a 
superb job interpreting libraries and librarianship. 


More contributions to the Washington Office have been received: Audio-Visual Round Table 
of ALA, $50; Arkansas Library Association, $50; Massachusetts Library Association, 


$100; Montana State Library Association, $25; Texas Library Association, $100; Public 
Libraries Division of the Texas Library Association, $100. 


It is probably an under-statement to say that no Hollywood product in many years has 
excited the interest of librarians es much as STORM CENTER, starring Bette Davis, 
which is scheduled for release in leading movie theaters throughout the country in 
September. The picture deals with what happens to an American community when 
censorship is imposed on its library and a subsequent guilt—by-association attack 
is made upon the librarian who seeks to stand against the censorship. The following 
letter to the producer, Julian Blaustein, was sent after President Elect Shaw and a 
group of about twenty-five librarians conferred in New York after previewing the 
film there and includes as well the views of Chairman Henderson of the ALA Intellec- 
tual Freedom Committee and members of the California Library Association IFC who 
previewed it in Hollywood: 


"Dear Mr. Plaustein: 


"It is a great pleasure for me to be able to tell you that the reaction of the group 
of librarians who viewed STORM CENTER in New York on April 24 wes highly favorable 
and that they believe the American Library Association should lend its efforts to 
bringing the picture to the attention of as many librarians as possible. 


"Our Public Reletions Director, Len Arnold, is working with your Mr. Jacobs and 
with Mr. Jonas Rosenfield, Publicity Director of Columbia Pictures, in ways approp- 
riate to ALA practices, to carry through this intention. 


"You once wrote me that your hope would be to make STORM CENTER ‘a picture of which 
every librarian may be proud.' I think the film is just that. It carries with 
great conviction, an important message for every American. The public library is 
accurately depicted; the librarian is portrayed by Bette Davis with great understand- 
ing and fine, sympathetic perception. No one seeing the picture can doubt the 
importance to all citizens of a community that their library be kept free of censor- 
ship. This significant story is presented in « strongly emotional yet entirely 
substantial manner. 


"I want to tell you also that we appreciate the attitude of Daniel Taradash, 
Director of this fine film, and yourself concerning the interest of ALA from the 
time we first learned you were making the picture. You sent us the script, asked 
for our suggestions, and welcomed the technical assistance of Mr. John D. Henderson, 
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Librarian of the Los Angeles County Library, Chairman of the ALA Intellectual 
Freedom Committee. You and Mr. Taradash were our guests at the annual ALA Mid- 
winter Meeting last February and spoke to the members of the ALA Council and others 
attending the meeting, and described the picture and some of the details of its 
production. Finally, you made it possible for us to preview the completed picture 
in New York. Certainly you have, at all times, indicated the sincerity and earnest-— 
ness of endeavor which mark the finished product. For all this, we wish to express 
our appreciation. 


"I am glad to be informed that Mr. Henderson, and members of the California Library 
Association Intellectual Freedom Committee have had an opportunity to view STORM 
CENTER and that their reaction was so higly favorable. 


"We would like to add our personal prediction that the motion picture community, the 
press, and all those who function in the communicative arts will join with libra- 
riens in being proud of your contribution to the understanding by Americans of one 
of their most previous freedoms. Signed David H. Clift " 


We believe all librarians will be enthusiastic about STORM CENTER and will want their 
trustees to preview it with them whenever possible, and to recommend it to individuals 
and groups in their communities at the time of release. 


The North Carolina Negro Library Association was formally dissolved by its members on 
November 4, 1955, in order to facilitate designation of the North Carolina Library 


Association as the ALA Chapter in North Carolina. 


The Rockefeller Foundation has made a grant of $111,600 to ALA to support an Office for 
Overseas Library Development for a period of three years. This Office will study 
and investigate the state of library development and the need for library education 
in various countries and develop proposals for consideration by foundations and 
government agencies. Full details will be announced shortly. 


Fifty-nine point two percent of the members replied to the questionnaire distributed by 
the Steering Committee requesting an indication of divisional preferences. When 
the replies are projected to reflect the entire membership, the following total 
divisional memberships are suggested by the returns: Public Libraries, 8300; College 
and Reference Libraries, 6500; School Libraries, 4600; Library Administration, 4100; 
Young People's Services, 4100; Library Reference, 4000; Cataloging, 3800; Children's 
Services, 3700; Specialized Libraries, 2000; Acquisitions and Resources, 1900; Adult 
Education, 1900; Library Education, 1100; State Library Agencies and Institution 
Libreries, 462 and 268 respectively - the latter will possibly be affected when 
fields of interest statements make clear the areas for Specialized Libraries and 
Institution Libraries. 


e Association will lose two key staff members at Headquarters thi er. Mr. Hamlin 

~ has accepted the librarianship of the University of Cincinnati, and Miss Kee will be- 

come Secretary, Wisconsin Free Library Commission. Both have contributed much to the 
work of the Association; each will be very much missed. Our good wishes to them. 


SS / ( ? - e Lf 
David H. Clift 
May 14, 1956 Executive Secretary 
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“CHURCHILL 
MAN OF THE CENTURY” 


All the Significant 
Events in the Life 
of One of the Great 


Men of our Age 


16 mm Sound 2 Reels 21 Minutes 


Rental $3.50 per day Sale $65.00 per print 


el. a = the ial cai 


How Britain’s Parliament Works 


The only film which goes inside the Chamber of the House of Com- 
mons and shows what it is like, how M.P.'s sit and behave, the 
Speaker in his chair, Black Rod, the Sergeant at Arms, the Mace, 
the method of conducting a division, etc., including a clear explana- 
tion of an electoral campaign. 


“BRITAIN’S CHOICE” 


16 mm Sound 1-1/2 Reels 13-1/2 Minutes 
Rental $3.00 per day Sale $55.00 per print 


Excellent for comparisons of American and British democratic procedure. 


aie important films 
Should M8. in Every Library 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, V1. Y. 
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Dear Bertha Gunterman: 
If you will reprint the following titles we will order in these quantities: 


NO. AUTHOR TITLE PRICE* 
_ Barrington WIND RUNNER $2.75 
Borski & Miller THE JOLLY TAILOR 2.75 
Coblentz THE FALCON OF ERIC THE RED 3.00 
Coblentz THE BELLS OF LEYDEN SING 3.00 
Edmondston & Hyde Kinc’s MAN 2.50 
Gibson JocK’s CASTLE a0 
Hawthorne THE Happy AUTOCRAT i735 
_____ Hawthorne His CouNTRY WAS THE WORLD 3.00 
______. Johnson New Town IN TEXAS 3.00 
_____ Long HANNAH COURAGEOUS 3.00 
______ Lownsbery MARTA THE DOLL 2.75 
____—- Medary PRAIRIE PRINTER 3.00 
Sherwood THE TALE OF THE WARRIOR LORD 3.00 
_Singh & Lownsbery GIFT OF THE FOREST 3.00 

_ Young THE WONDER SMITH AND His SON 3.00 
a SOUS THE UNICORN WITH SILVER SHOES 3.00 


WE WILL ORDER FROM OR DIRECT FROM 


uu Longmans, Green 
OE a talisnaplimi die ine AND COMPANY, INC. 
city zone___state. 55 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 3, N. Y. 


* Whether we can hold these prices will depend on the number of orders placed. 
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Out 
soon! 


Here’s the news encyclopedia you've been 
waiting for ... a time-saving guide to over 
a half million news facts published in 
The New York Times last year. This 
wealth of source material is organized 
for quick reference under thousands of 
different subject and geographical head- 
ings, and under tens of thousands of 
names of individuals, organizations, in- 
stitutions and companies. 


Each item is dated to help you quickly 
locate the story in The New York Times, 
or perhaps in some other newspaper you 
keep on file. And there are thousands of 
skillfully written NEWS SUMMARIES 
that give you a complete and accurate 
history of the entire year’s events. 


The 1955 volume of THE NEW YORK 
TIMES INDEX is printed on enduring 
rag paper, and bound in library buckram. 
You can get a copy for only $35 ($36 
outside the U. S.). Better still, you can 
order it with a one year subscription to 
the twice-a-month INDEX at a combina- 
tion rate of $50 for both publications— 
a saving of $20. 


Your staff will want this complete and 
easy-to-use guide to the news of 1955. 
The supply is limited — if you haven’t 


ordered your copy, don’t delay. 


The New York Cimes 


LIBRARY SERVICES DEPARTMENT 
TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK 36, N. Y 
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JUNE, 


the ALA round table on 


library service abroad 


Passport to International Librarianship 


1956 


Marie V. Hurley 


Miss Hurley, chairman, Round Table on Library Service Abroad, had 
good opportunity to gain an international point of view through her 
service with the U.S. Information Library in Sydney, Australia, in 
1946-47. Miss Hurley is the assistant librarian of the Ferguson Li- 
brary, Stamford, Conn. 

Do American librarians ever stop to think how widespread the horizons 
of their profession have become in recent years? Professional activities 
have spread far beyond the boundaries of the United States. A preview 
of the Miami Beach Conference, to be held within an hour’s flight of 


the fascinating Latin-American world points up the fact that librarians 
today, whether of the stay-at-home or itchy-footed variety, have many 
opportunities for foreign contacts and experience. 

Let’s have a look at the 1956 conference. For travelers there is the 
“See Gay Foreign Havana” post-conference trip to Cuba and its libraries 
sponsored by the Association of College and Reference Libraries. For 
those who cannot leave the U.S.A., the conference itself is well laced 
with an international flavor. A general session will feature aspects of 
Caribbean or Central American culture, with an outstanding speaker 
from that area. 

A second program, dealing directly with one facet of international 
libre arianship is “The Exchange Librarian—Shall I be one, Shall I take 
one?”, a discussion of the American Librarian as host and exchangee, 
co-sponsored by the International Relations Board and the Round Table 
on Library Service Abroad. 

Many foreign librarians are expected as guests, Librarians from the 
Caribbean area, Mexico, and Central America are being invited to take 
part in the conference. There will also be librarians from other parts 
of the world who are now studying in American library schools, traveling 
or working here under various exchange programs. The thirty guests 
from more than a dozen countries which were counted at the Philadel- 
phia meeting of the Round Table on Library Service Abroad may easily 
be exceeded this year. 

The annual ALA conference is only one indication of the growing 
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importance of librarianship and books as one 
of America’s most successful exports. Activi- 
ties of the book and library world here and 
abroad demonstrate this fact. A complete de- 
scription, or even listing, of the book and li- 
brary exchange projects of the post-war years 
is impossible here, but the mention of a few 
will indicate the scope of international librari- 
anship today. There was last year’s jointly 
sponsored Department of State and ALA pro- 
gram of special training and internship for 
twenty-four librarians, from public and univer- 
sity libraries in twelve countries. Twelve li- 
brarians from Ite ily will shortly participate in a 
similar program. “American Books Abroad” 
was the theme of a conference called by the 
National Book Committee at Princeton last 
September. And the New York Library Asso- 
ciation’s sponsorship of an exchange program 
has brought about a change in the civil service 
law to me 7 possible the e mploy ment of foreign 
librarians in public libraries of the state. To 
these aamaie could be added accounts of 
government sponsored overseas library and 
book translation programs, the appointment of 
American librarians as consultants and teachers 
in foreign library development programs, and 
visits to this country of librarians under the 
sponsorship of private agencies. 

This world-wide view for the library profes- 
sion as a whole had its beginnings in the sec- 
ond world war. Except on a scholarly level, 
there was little contact before the war be- 
tween libraries and librarians here and abroad. 
With the war came the Office of War Informa- 
tion which established miniature American li- 
braries all over the world in the form of 
U.S. Information Libraries. These proved so 
valuable in promoting understanding of the 
United States that they were made a_per- 
manent part of America’s post-war foreign serv- 
ice operation. 

Other developments growing out of the war 
followed. Funds from the sale of surplus war 
property were used, through the Fulbright 
Program and the Smith-Mundt Act, for the 
exchange of librarians and library techniques. 
In occupied countries the U.S. government 
recognized the value of libraries in the re- 
education of conquered peoples. New coun- 
tries striving to establish democratic forms of 
government saw the usefulness of the Ameri- 
can public library idea and sought help in 
developing it. And so the demand has grown 
for American library ideas and methods. 

The ALA Round Table on Library Service 
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MGS, sens eee 


A broad meet the interests 


was organized to 


and needs created within the profession by 
this rapid expansion of international librarian- 


ship. It had its beginnings in the “Williams 
town Round Table” in June 1948, a confer- 
ence conceived and directed by Helen Wes- 
sells who was then associate director of the 
ALA International Relations Office. The con- 
ference was sponsored by the ALA Interna- 
tional Relations Board and financed by a small 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. For one week fifty-eight librarians and 
leaders in international affairs 
campus of Williams College to discuss library 
problems in relation to overseas assignments. 
Librarians who attended that conference still 
talk about this stimulating professional experi- 
ence, but the opportunities which have since 
opened up in the field of international _ li- 
brarianship were at that time more visionary 
than real. A great deal was said about the 
“two way road’—learning from other countries 
as well as teaching, but we thinking 
chiefly in terms of the U. S. Information and 
Armed Forces Libraries. The expansion and 
change of emphasis in this area has been re- 
flected in the changing interests and projects 
of the ALA Round Table on Library Service 
Abroad which grew out of this conference. 

Participants in the Williamstown confer- 
ence, recognizing the need for a place in the 
American Library Association for all librari- 
ans interested in the international aspects 
of their profession, proposed a permanent 
Round Table. It received the blessing of the 
ALA Council at the 1949 Midwinter meeting, 
and was formally launched the following year. 
At the first program meeting in Cleveland i 
1950, Katherine Kosmak described her pesto 
U. S. Information Library in 
Prague. The next year Wayne Hartwell and 
Flora Belle Ludington discussed recruiting 
and training of librarians for overseas assign- 
- 1952 the New York programs 
Round Table _ indicated 
broadening interests. One program dealt with 
communication and international affairs, the 
other with the utilization of librarians return- 
ing from overseas assignments in improving in- 
ternational relations. Both programs, however, 
were tied rather closely to government spon- 
sored activities. Again in Minneapolis the pro- 
gram centered on the information 
libraries — a report by Franklin L. Burdette, 
of the U. S. Information Agency. 

In 1955, a different and increasingly signifi- 


met on the 


were 


ences in the 


ments. In 
sponsored by the 


overseas 
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cant aspect of international service was high 
lighted. Librarians from India, Ceylon, Fin- 
land and Mexico discussed their reactions to 
several months of internship and travel in 
America, and an American spoke of his ex- 
periences as a consultant to Egyptian libraries. 
Further - discussion of this all important ex- 
change of librarians will take place at Miami 
Beach with American librarians taking a realis- 
tic look at themselves in the role of both 
host and guest. 


Current Projects 


Current projects of the Round Table on Li- 
brary Service Abroad also reveal expanding 
The Exchange of Per- 
sons Committee, under the chairmanship of 
Elizabeth Robb, U. S. Information Agency, 
Department of State, is exploring the pos- 
sibility of compiling a complete record of all 
American librarians with overseas experience, 
and all foreign librarians who have had 
American experience. Such a record, if well 
indexed and accessible, would be invaluable 
not only for recruiting, but as a source of per- 
sonnel available for the promotion of inter- 
national librarianship in other ways. 

The Scholarship Committee, under Felix 
Hirsch, Librarian, New Jersey State Teacher's 
College, is surveying means of supplementing 
the financial resources of the foreign librarian 
in this country, and the American librarian 
working abroad on a local salary scale. Such 
aid would provide an enriched experience 
through additional travel and study. 

The Editorial and Publicity Committee, 
chaired by Laurence Kipp, Baker Library, 
Harvard University, 
functions of the Round Table: to inform both 
the members of the library profession and the 
American public of developments in the field 
of international librarianship. This is accom- 
plished through newsletters to Round Table 
members, and the encouragement of articles 
in the professional and general periodicals. 

Under the reorganization plan proposed for 
the American Library Association the Round 
Table on Library Service Abroad looks forward 
to increasing effectiveness in the area of in- 
ternational librarianship. The recommended 
closer relationship with the International Rela- 
tions Committee offers potentialities for serv- 
ing as a working arm of that committee. 
The Committee, a small policy making body, 
may look to the Round Table for help in 


interests and concepts. 
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fulfills one of the basic 


carrving out plans and functions. In_ the 
Round Table will be an organized 
group of interested and experienced librarians 
ready to work for the promotion of interna 

tional librarianship. The Round Table is also 
able to act as liaison between the general mem- 
bership of ALA and the International Rela- 
tions Committee. 

For any librarian from any branch of the 
srofession may identify himself with the 
Round Table. Membership is not confined to 
those who have served abroad. There is much 
done on the home front to strengthen 
ties with colleagues in other parts of the world. 
By acting as host, guide or counselor to foreign 
librarians; by keeping informed of what is 
going on in this field; by lending interest and 
support to international library projects the 
American librarian can take an active role in 
world affairs. The Round Table on Library 


found 


to be 


Service Abroad provides an opportunity for 
librarians to discuss the problems involved and 
to participate in organized activities which 
strengthen library service on the international 
level, thus furthering the library profession’s 
contribution to world peace and understanding. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY 


Invites You to Visit Our Exhibit 


~ Booth 45 — 


at the 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION 


at Miami Beach, Florida 
June 17-23, 1956 


We hope to have the pleasure of greeting 
you there. 


Over a Half Century Serving Schools and Li- 
braries. 


If you are not receiving our catalogs, write to 
us to have your name added to our mailing list. 
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John Wakeman 


In 1953-54 the author, who is branch 


librarian in Dagenham, Essex, England, spent 


a year as an exchange librarian at the 
Brooklyn Public Library, where he worked 
for part of the time in the Public Rela- 


tions Department. Commenting on this ex 
perience, Mr. Wakeman says that when he 
returned to England he became convinced 
that libraries there “have urgent and un- 
realized need of public relations techniques.” 
Since then he has been active in an attempt 
to spread the public relations idea, speak- 

ing before English library groups and writ- 
ing for library periodicals. Through his own 
initiative, he “crashed the BBC” with 

this talk, which was on the Woman's Hour 
program last November. It came to our 
attention when a copy was sent to Len Arnold, 
ALA Public Relations director in the course of 
corre sponde nce on public ré lations 

ideas and techniques. 

The ALA Bulletin takes pleasure in bringing 
to its readers this sample of a British broad- 
cast on books and libraries, which is at the 


same time an example of good public re 


lations and a delightful book talk.—Ed. 
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a way through the wood 


with a librarian, I 
and 


The first time I fell in love 
was 12 years old. The lady was married, 
nothing much came of it, except that I de- 
cided to become a librarian myself. 

It happened in a sad town in Cornwall. The 
school had been evacuated there; wept and 
waved out of a London peopled with parents, 
haloed with searchlights and glamour, and set 
down in that small, failure of a town, 
which was not worth bombing, and had not 
been designed for the entertainment of boys. 

There was a slaughterhouse, two cinemas 
(The Regal and the Druids Hall), a museum, 
and the public library. The museum con- 
tained flint arrow heads and < 1 representation 
of the life cycle of the chicken. The slaughter- 
house was pretty good, but the butchers dis- 
couraged observers. So it was the cinema, 
when you could afford it, or the public library. 
And there was school, and the place where you 
lived. 

School was a thing I could take or leave, and 
I was billeted with an old lady who told me 
on our first day together that she had buried 
two husbands, With her own hands I thought 
she meant, and perhaps she did. She was the 
only person I ever met who once, when banns 
of marriage were being called at the parish 
church, knew cause of just impediment, and 
said so, and was proud of it. We had nothing 
in common but an address, and I would gladly 
have changed that. 

So in those days, books were a way to es- 
cape, which is not the best thing they can be, 
but is still worth knowing about. The li- 
brarian, Mrs. Gregory, made the escape pos- 
sible. I expect that’s why I fell in love with 
her for a month or two, and why I decided to 
become a librarian myself. People are just as 
fickle when they are 12 as they are later; 
when I met the woodwork master’s daughter, 
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who could spit further than anyone I knew, 
the Gregory phase was over. But I still 
wanted to be a librarian. 

With one thing and another, it was five 
years before this happened. The Chief Li- 
brarian interviewed me. He asked if I spoke 

Greek, which frightened me, and why I wanted 

to be a librarian anyway. Not wi anting to tell 
him all the stuff I’ve just told you, I said it was 
because I liked reading. I got the job, but it 
seems to me now that this was a stupid an- 
swer. It’s essential, but not enough, for a 
librarian to care about books, What really 
matters is people. Books brought me into 
librarianship, but it’s the people who keep 
me in. Or, to be more exact, it’s what books 
can do for people. 

I said just now that one of the things books 
can be is an escape. When your own life gets 
you bury your he ad in a book, like 
ostrich, and read about someone 
else’s life, the more improbable the better. 
Detective stories, Westerns and cheap ro- 
mance novels get lumped under this heading, 
and most librarians resent having to provide 
them. I don’t altogether agree with this point 
of view; I believe there is a time and a place 
in any reading list for such minor vices as 
these. But it probably is a mistake to read 
nothing else. On the last page of the mass- 
produced romance, everyone begins to live 
happily ever after except | you. You are back 
in the same messy life, and nothing has hap- 
pened to you or your life because of the book. 
What’s worse, you may even begin to believe 
that life should really ‘be as easy and silly as 
these books pretend it is, and be unhappy be- 
cause yours is not. If you are going to use 
books as a sort of emergency exit, you may 
as well escape into something worth while. 
Books like Jane Eyre and Wuthering Heights 


too messy, 
a literate 
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for example, where the people are more, not 


less, than life-size; or that whole middle-world 
of honest writing about people we can under 
stand because they are people like ourselves. 

I don’t have to tell vou about Monica Dick- 
ens, Nevil Shute, Stella Gibbons—I can put 
30 books by any of them on the shelf at ten 
in the morning, and they will all be gone by 
lunch-time. But when that happens, and you 
don’t know where to look next, try Love for 
Lydia by H. E. Bates. Love for Lydia is about 
being young and in love 30 years ago, and so 


warmly and freshly remembered that I think 


Mr. Bates must have been saving it up ever 


since then. I can’t remember that far back, 
and I don’t know the country town which is the 
setting of the story, but the book made me 
nostalgic as if the time and the place,and the 
oe were my own. 

Nadine Gordimer’s The Lying Days has a 
different kind of impact. It’s a first novel, and 
I've never met anyone else who's read it. 
It’s set in South Africa, but I finished it with 
the odd feeling that I had been reading the 
private diary of someone I already knew quite 
we lI, 
Lying Days is a very honest book, and I should 
like more people to read it, 

These two seemed to me good escape books 
because they are honest. You feel that the 
people you have been reading about are real, 
and pe rhaps | you understand your own life bet- 
ter because you've unde srstood their’s, 

But for certain people at certain times, books 
can mean a great: deal more than that. 

When I was 17, at my first library, and 
for some which I’ve forgotten, 

decided my life was finished. I cultivated 
an attitude of extreme cynicism, with occa- 
sional bouts of black despair by way of con- 
trast, and wrote unhappy poetry. All this was 
very pleasant, except for other people, and 
eventually someone got tired of it, and gave 
me some short stories to read by the Armenian 
American, William Saroyan. Saroyan com- 
bines sentiment, humor and a sort of drunken 
mysticism in a way which is highly attractive 
to some kinds of young people. I was one of 
these kinds, and pm being gloomy 
at once. The girl who gave me ‘that book 
—it was called The Daring Young Man 
on the Flying Trapeze—must have been 
very happy about this, because when you 
can influence someone’s whole approach to 
things like that, you are doing the most 
satisfying thing there is in librarianship, and 
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and now unde esd completely. The 


perhaps the most satisfying thing there is in life. 

Obviously, it’s easiest to do this with young 
people. Adolescents grow out of the mental 
habits of chil lhood as completely as they 
grow out of children’s clothes. When this hap- 
pens, they may find themselves with feelings 
and ideas which seem to them so unnatural 
that they are not to be discussed with any- 
one. What they then, perhaps more 
than anything else, is the assurance that the 
are not seriously different from other people. 
Books can give them this, and the best one 
I know is The Catcher in the Rye, by J. D. 
Salinger. It’s about a confused and sensitive 
16 year old who has been expelled from his 
school and who spends 3 days by himself in 
New York. He tells the story in his own lan- 
and it’s one of the funniest and most 
moving stories in modern fiction. What it does 
for teenagers, I think, is to answer this rather 
desperate and usually secret need to know 
how other people's minds work, What it might 
do for the mother of teenage children is to re 
mind her of the way it feels to be young, and 
help her underst: ind her own children better. 

Most people who have to live by themselves 
read a great deal. I think this is because when 
they are reading they are in contact with 
another personality, the personality of the 
author, and this means an end of loneliness as 
long as the book lasts. But it needn't stop 
there. The best books are written by people 
with something worth saying, and the ability 
to pass this on. A little while ago I gave a 
fairly new novel, The Doll Maker by Harriet 
Arnow, to a woman who came back and talked 
to me about it afterwards. The doll maker 
is Gertie, a big, ugly, hillbilly woman, She 
is called the doll maker because she 
toys for her children, and as the book pro- 
gresses, her own character emerges, slowly and 
powerfully, as if it were being chipped from 
hard wood. The woman who talked to me 
about it said it was the best book she had 
ever read, and this surprised me. It’s a tragic 
story, at times almost unbearably so, and | 
asked her if it had not depressed her. “No” 
she said “on the contrary,” and she explained 
why. Her own life, in a different country, for 
different reasons, had been as harsh, and this 
had made her sorry for herself. The book had 
shown her a different, and a better way to 
look at her own life. 

That is the important thing books can be; 
not just an escape, not just company, but a 
way through our own particular wood. 
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POLITICS .. PENGUINS 


up-to-date from Pell to Pole 


explained for young people the AMERICAN PEOPLES way 


Not only in national and international politics from 
poll to poll, but in all subjects from pole to pole, 
The American Peoples Encyclopedia maintains the 
most rigorous revision program ever attempted by 
any encyclopedia. In the current editions you will 
find up-to-date, authoritative information on such 
diverse subjects as Baseball, Salk Vaccine, Atomic 
Submarines . . . and, reaching literally from pole to 
pole, stimulating new articles on the international 
political and military importance of Arctic and Ant- 
arctic exploration. 

This program of continual up-dating of all in- 
formation extends to the many features which illu- 
minate The American Peoples Encyclopedia, The 
full color maps in the 190 page world atlas section 


SPENCER PRESS, INC. 


A publishing affiliate of 


Sears, Roebuck and Co, N. H. Gilbert, Director 


School and Library Division 


show the most recent changes in national boundaries 

the maps in the exclusive 64 page historical 
maps section contain the current military and polit- 
ical events. And, speaking of politics, in the histori- 
cal maps section are two pages of maps showing re- 
sults of important presidential elections from 1800 
to the present time.* 

This emphasis on comprehensive “up-to-dateness” 
is just one more reason why so many teachers and 
librarians whose students have access to American 
Peoples, as well as other encyclopedias, report that 
they go first to The American Peoples Encyclopedia, 
“Free while they last! 5000 Years of History ... a 32 page excerpt 
from the historical maps section of The American Peoples Encyclo- 


pedia. Offer to teachers and librarians only . . . and only one to a 
person, please. Write on your official stationery. 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA 
20 Magnificent Volumes of Usable Knowledge 
Franklin J. Meine — Editor-in-Chief 


10,000,000 words 
10,000 pages 

50,000 subjects 
15,000 illustrations 
Hundreds of full color 
illustrations 

40 beautiful, informa- 
tive end papers 


190 page world atlas 
in color 

64 pages of exclusive 
historical maps in color 
Thousands of cross 
references 

Extensive bibliographies 


179 N. Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 
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4. beauties from Golden Books 


forthcoming Fall list 


1. THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 


Junior Edition 


Newly prepared for boys and girls from 
the widely acclaimed series that first 
appeared in Life 


Here is the story of our planet from its 
beginnings more than 5 billion years ago, 
brilliantly presented for children in a 
book of unprecedented beauty. 

Its pages are aglow with more than 
150 color paintings, maps, photographs 
— by the original Life artists. Lincoln 
Barnett’s text has been carefully adapted 
by Jane Werner Watson so that unusu- 
ally difficult words and concepts are 
eliminated, but the fascination and accu- 
racy of the original remain intact. 

Here children will see the birth of our 
planet, the strange creatures that live 
fathoms below the sea, the dinosaur 
that once walked the earth, the starry 
universe, glaciers and jungles and clouds 
— all the manifold wonders of earth and 
sky. 

Reading this book, boys and girls will 
begin to grasp the meaning of the sci- 
entific method, the vastness of time, the 
mysteries of space. 216 pages (8 x 11). 
Ages 10-up. Coming September. Golden- 
craft cloth binding $6.65 (net $4.99). 


. THE ILIAD AND THE ODYSSEY 


These classic Greek epics — tales of the 
Trojan war and the marvelous adven- 
tures of Ulysses — have been admirably 
adapted by Jane Werner Watson so that 


children can understand every word. 
Lavishly illustrated with magnificent 
full-color paintings by Alice and Martin 
Provensen. 100 glowing pages. (10 x 
1234).Ages 8-14. September. Goldencraft 
cloth binding $5.32 (net $3.99). 


- GOLDEN TALES FROM THE 


ARABIAN NIGHTS 


Tenggren’s glittering full-color pictures 
of sultans, slaves, genii, flying horses, 
thieves and princes illumine such well- 
loved tales as Aladdin, Ali Baba, Sinbad 
the Sailor, and The Magic Horse. The 
stories are splendidly told by Margaret 
Soifer and Irwin Shapiro. 100 pages. 
(10 x 1234). Ages 8-14. Coming Sep- 
tember. Goldencraft cloth binding $5.32 
(net $3.99). 


A new Golden Nature Guide 


. FISHES A Guide to American Fresh 


and Salt Water Species 


By Herbert S. Zim, Ph.D. and Hurst H. 
Shoemaker, Ph.D. Hundreds of species 
are seen in superb color paintings and 
described in full, accurate detail. With 
family trees, diagrams, facts on how fish 
may best be identified, collected, photo- 
graphed. A beautiful, all-inclusive book 
for naturalists (amateur and profes- 
sional), anglers (practicing and would- 
be) and anyone who has been struck by 
the beauty of a speckled trout. 160 pages, 
all in color. (4.x 6). Ages 10-up. Coming 
October. Goldencraft cloth binding $1.95 
(net $1.49). 


For a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft cloth binding, write to 
SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Educational Division, 136 West 52nd St., New York 19 
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HIEDREN'S BOOK LINES 
IN NEW, STURDY PRE-BINDS! 


The worlds finest reading for children. Most of these books 
bear the recommendation of the Child Study Assoe., the Library 
' Journal, The National Council of Teachers of English, The 
American Library Assoc., and other authoritative education 
groups. See Grosset’s Graded List of Recommended Books for 
Schools and Libraries. ® 


WE-WERE-THERE BOOKS 


in Sturdy Buckram Over-Sewn Library Bindings 
List $3.17 Net $2.38 


A fine group of new, original stories that concern the 
adventures of boys and girls who take part in history- 
making events. By reading about heroes their own ages, 
young people are introduced to authentic historical facts 
in an enjoyable format. We-WERE-THERE Books are 
checked for factual accuracy by outstanding experts. 




















On The Oregon Trail With Byrd At The South Pole 
At The Battle Of Gettysburg At The Normandy Invasion 
At The Boston Tea Party In The Klondike Gold Rush 






HINKLE HORSE and DOG STORIES 












se 
in Sturdy Buckram Over-Sewn Library Bindings ’ 
List $2.77 Net $2.08 3 
Consistently popular for more than a quarter-century, animal 
stories by Thomas C. Hinkle rank with the finest ever written. 
Here are ten of the best library titles in Grosset & Dunlap’s 
handsome new pre-bound editions. 
About Dogs About Horses 
Barry Dusty Buckskin Mustang 8 
Bugle Trueboy Tomahawk = Tornado Boy 
Old Nick And Bob Hurricane Pinto as 






SIGNATURE BOOKS 
in Heavy, Buckram Over-Sewn Library Bindings 
List $2.68 Net $2.08 
Written by recognized authors of juveniles, these inspirational biographies bring historical 
characters vividly to life for young readers. 37 Titles 









ILLUSTRATED JUNIOR LIBRARY 
in Reinforced Over-Sewn Cloth Bindings 
List $3.16 Net $2.38 
These handsome editions of standard classics are sure to enhance reading pleasure. Called 


“The most beautiful books for children ever produced,” they’re on the approved lists of 
every important library counseling association. 26 Titles 









BIG TREASURE BOOKS 
in Sturdy Buckram Over-Sewn Library Bindings 
List $2.68 Net $2.08 
Children love these picture-story and picture-fact books because of the fascinating way 


information is presented. They offer extra dollar value in full-color illustrations, fine paper 
and quality printing. Will withstand the roughest treatment of the littlest reader. 40 Titles 















; Grosset’s Graded list of Recommended Books is an 
Order by title, °FREE invaluable aid in planning library purchases.andeélass 
group — a ns, It's yours, with our conplitients. Simply , : an 
set... directly drop a reé 1h Ae eo See Supplier, we w 

from us! Se ge from one nearest 


; . GROSSET & DUNLAP, ING. Pubisrers 1107 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 10 eS 
es sccm iia Peet tres Se Soke tai as ng a ae ee 





€), high-fashion 


IN LIBRARY PLANNING 


For a good look at what's new in Libraries, 
be sure to see the ESTEY display at the 
Miami Conference! 


See... 


We cordially 
invite you 
to visit us 
at Booths 

41 and 42 


Estey installations of steel library stacks are 
attracting the attention and winning the ad- 


miration of librarians everywhere. Let ESTEY 


help plan your library of tomorrow, today 


S t ey METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


Four Catherine Street, Red Bank, New Jersey 


In New England 
123 Fells Avenue, Medford, Mass. 
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Reorganization—Boon or Chimera 


Ralph R. Shaw 
ALA Vice President and President Elect 


About two years ago the American Library Association initiated a program 
for improving its effectiveness. Cresap, McCormick and Paget served as 
management consultants and made a number of basic recommendations de- 
signe d to aid in “elimination of divisive tendencies, a de -emphasis of paro- 
chial points of view, and a strengthening of the Association’s unified capacity 
to fulfill its broad mission.” 

We have studied these recommendations and have enthusiastically ap- 
proved certain of them in principle, and are now moving towards their im- 
plementation. 

While there can be little question about the desirability of the major 
principles involved, the effectiveness with which these principles are con- 
verted into action programs will determine the extent to which we are likely 
to achieve the goals we have set. 

The methods by which the management survey proposed that this be done 
—s d primarily: 

) the provision of a single governing body (the Council) or having an ex- 
ec a sub-agency selected by the governing body from its membership and 
responsible to the governing body (the Executive Board). 

2) membership organization cunaiinn for participation of members in the 
work of the Association both by type of library and by type of work. In this 
respect, the management survey stated, “A lack of clear definition of the 
roles of the Council, Executive Board, divisions , . . boards and committees 
hampers communications, contributes to duplication and conflict of effort, 
and adds to the complexity of the organization. It precludes effective de- 
centralization through greater delegation of responsibility, because what is 
not defined can not be delegated.” “Actually this plan will make it possible 
to delegate to the divisions of the ALA more responsibility and authority 
than the existing divisions have been given.” And the surveyors go on to 
say, “It is recommended: (1) that a division (of either type) encompass a 
field of interest clearly distinct from that of any other division, (2) that the 
area of responsibility of each division be cle arly defined, and (3) that the 
governing body of each division be delegated authority to act for the ALA 
as a whole on matters related exclusively to the field of interest of the divi- 
sion.” 

3) the third principle provides for centralization of staffing at Head- 
quarters in order to make effective use of the available manpower. To 
achieve this the surveyors recommend that the ALA executive secretary be 
responsible for all services to the divisions and that the executive secretaries 
for the divisions be appointed by the ALA executive secretary, in each case 
with the concurrence of the divisions concerned and with the approval of 
the ALA Executive Board; with executive secretaries appointed to serve one 
or more divisions and with the ALA executive secretary authorized to as- 
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sign responsibilities to the executive secre- 
taries and other headquarters staff. 

4) and the fourth major recommendation pro- 
vides that divisions be supported by (a) a basic 
allotment proportional to the number of mem- 
bers and at a level to support divisional admin- 
istrative purposes, exclusive of staff and pro- 
gram costs and (b) additional allocations on 
the basis of need as determined by the Execu- 
tive Board . upon recommendation of an 
advisory committee on program and budget 
evaluation. Each division would develop its 
budget requirements beyond those which could 
be met from the basic allotment. 

These four principles are all that have been 
submitted to the membership and they are all 
that have been approved by the Council. So 
far as the first three principles are concerned, 
there is little question about their desirability 
in principle, and they have had the unanimous 
support of the ¢ ‘ouncil and the Divisions. The 
fourth is a little less clear but it, too, has re- 
ceived unanimous endorsement. 

Upon approval of these principles by the 
Council, the report was turned over to a Com- 
mittee on Implementation of the Management 
Survey. This committee has studied the imple- 
mentation of the principles dealing with the 
government of the association, membership or- 
ganization, and financial support of the divi- 
sions, and has made certain recommendations 
with respect to these. The second principle, 
dealing with the headquarters organization, has 
been referred to a special committee of the 
Executive Board, which has been appointed but 
has not yet had time to make its study or its 
recommendations to the Executive Board, the 
Council or the Membership. 

If we do what is necessary to achieve the ob- 
je ctives noted above, our investment in time 
and money will be well-spent; if we fail to 
provide the type of organization needed to 
strengthen ALA and all of its divisions, then 
we will not only have wasted our time and our 
money but we may create a worse situation than 
the one we started with, and the total result 
can be destructive rather than constructive. 

Let us take stock of where we stand, there- 
fore, to see what we may expect and what pre- 

cautions need to be taken if this reorganization 
is to achieve the objectives upon which we are 
so enthusiastically agreed. 

Starting with the government of the Associa- 
tion—there is little question that we should 
have but one governing body and that the 
present overlapping between the Council and 
the Executive Board must be cured if we are 
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to operate effectively. Is the proposed organ- 
ization a sure solution? It may be. But we 
must remember that it was tried before. The 
present recommendation is identical with 

ommendation 53 of the Fourth Activities Com- 
mittee, which was adopted by the Council at 
the Mid-Winter, 1950 meeting (see ALA Bul- 
letin 44:79-80, March, 1950) and it did not 
work. It can be made successful if we avoid 
the mistakes we made last time. But no plans 
have been presented for avoiding the same 
mistakes and the same failure. The change in 
membership of the Council will not automati- 
cally provide for a responsible council if the 
councillors have no way of finding out what is 
to be discussed until they get to the 
meeting. There is now no mechanism for keep 
ing our legislative body informed of the broad 
range of subjects on which they are supposed 
to exercise final judgment; and unless there is 
a new mechanism provided to keep the Council 
informed there will be no way in which they 
can provide intelligent judgments. This can be 
It will cost time and money; neither of 
It will not just hap- 
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done, 
which are now available. 


pen, and we have no plans for helping the 
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Councillors to assume their 
This requires communication 
headquarters, and we must look to the execu- 
tive secretary to provide for effective staffing 
of the Council if it is to succeed this time in the 
same job in which it failed last time. 

The Executive Board, according to the rec- 
ommendations of the Committee on implemen- 
tation, is to supervise and be responsible for 
execution of programs and policies set by the 
Council. This is a radical change from its 
present function, but is identical with the previ- 
ous experiment, noted above, and it did not 
work then. Whether a Council will, fact, 
handle all policy matters, or whether we 
have defined the difference between what 
we mean by policy and operations sharply 
enough to avoid duplication of functions and 
gradual shift of policy functions to the Execu- 
tive Board remains to be seen. There is noth- 
ing in the present plan that clearly enough 
defines what we mean by the words policy and 
operations to ensure that the desired result will 
be achieved. It can be achieved, but one can 
not avoid the feeling that we are leaving much 
too much to chance in this relationship—a 
relationship which everyone seems to agree is 
important to the success of the organization. 

The critical factor in the success of the pro- 
posed membership organization, as stressed by 
the management survey, is our ability clearly 


services 
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to define the roles of the divisions and to assign we ERE it i 
O | i i tc assig Sauce 


a clearly distinct field to each of the divisions. 


The management survey points out that fields a really q u j et 


that are in general distinct, as provided in our 
present constitution are not adequate to permit STE e L BOOK 
delegation of authority and responsibility to the 
divisions. If we do not succeed in assigning TRUCK 
clearly distinct fields, for whatever reason, it 
becomes impossible to delegate; it becomes im- 
possible to avoid overlapping and duplication; 
and the waste and duplication of effort become 
magnified by increasing the number of over- 
lapping divisions. It must be borne in mind 
that this reorganization greatly increases the 
actual and potential number of divisions, If 
functions are clearly assigned then it does not 
make any difference if they are split up into 
two or ten me mbership divisions insofar as 
staffing those functions is concerned. But if 
functions are not clearly assigned then the mul- 
tiplication of these functions in a multiplicity 
of divisions increases the number of functions 
for which staffing has to be provided. 
However, the report of the Committee on 
Implementation admits defeat in this respect, nA“Tew 
stating in its report to Council (ALA Bulletin, 
March, 1956, p. 164) “There will be over- 
lapping interests of the divisions . . .” and goes 
on to recommend interdivisional committees to 
take care of overlap of interests. In fact, the at no extra cost! 
Committee on Implementation gives no an- 


swers on this crucial point, saying on the same In addition to the durability 
page, “. . . more specific statements should be of the one-piece welded construction, 
incorporated in the constitutions or by-laws of Demco Steel Book Trucks include the 


the divisions after the *y have been approved by following features: 


the ALA Council. aes END PANELS PACKED SOLIDLY WITH 
Thus the Implementation Committee sub- SOUND-DEADENING ROCK-FIBRE. 


mits only a general outline of the functions of 
the divisions. It permits duplication of func- RUBBER PLATES AND GROMMETS 
tions in divisions, and indeed, provides for still ELIMINATE ALL METAL CONTACT BE- 
another level (the joint committee) to take TWEEN CASTERS AND TRUCK BODY. 


care of overlapping functions between divi- 
sions. This means more units concerned with UNDERSIDE OF SHELVES COATED WITH 


the same function rather than fewer; it means SPECIAL SOUND-ABSORBING MATE- 
no delegation of re sponsibility and authority RIAL TO REDUCE REVERBERATION. 


to divisions since there can be no delegation SOFT, ROUNDED RUBBER TIRES INSURE 


when there is no definition of what is delegated, FREE-WHEELING THAT’S SMOOTH AND 
and that in turn means more centralization, in- QUIET 


stead of the decentralization that we should 
be striving for under the principles we have Write for FREE Folder 
adopted, Assignment of functions on a clear- i 

cut basis is still to be achieved, but we have 


not as yet even defined the functions that are Anniversary 
to be assigned. EMILO 


The difficulty is that we have confused fields 


of interest (and we are all interested in one LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
way or another in a wide range of fields) with MADISON 1, WISCONSIN « NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT 


Celebrating Our 
th 
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definition of functions and assignment of func- 
tions. While we may all be interested in num- 
bers of functions, they can each be assigned to 
one place only if we are to follow the survey 
recommendations (or any sound administrative 
pattern for that matter). In order to decen- 
tralize ALA functions and responsibilities to 
membership groups the functions must be de- 
fined and they must be assigned to the one best 
place for each of them even if there is no ideal 
or perfect place for any one of them. If mem- 
bership groups insist on keeping their fingers in 
all pies because they have “an interest” in 
various subjects, all membership groups will 
have to include many functions that are of in- 
terest to many other membe ‘ship groups and 
none can be de legated. So the choice appears 
to be quite clear. If we insist on placing the 
same function in many places we will not only 
increase operating costs and st: iffing costs, we 
will defeat any possibility of decentralization 
to any of the divisions of responsibility and 
authority to speak for the whole association. 

As the recommendations stand at the present 
time (by way of example) we have a building 
group in the Division of Library Administration 
but any type-of-library division may if it 
chooses have a subgroup dealing exclusively 
with buildings for its own type of library. This 


would then call for a joint group to try to co- 


ordinate the work of the two or six or ten groups 
working on one or another phase of buildings. 
This leaves us where we were when we started 
our reorganization except that we have more 
divisions in conflict at more points; this would 
defeat the purpose we are attempting to achieve 
and violates the principle we adopted. 

It is not too late to remedy this shortcoming 
in our present plans, if, indeed, the general out- 
line on which we are working can be termed a 
plan rather than a skeleton on which a plan is to 
be built. But it is clear that we can not con- 
tinue and even increase the present confusion 
of assignment of functions and hope to achieve 
the gains that the management survey indicates 
are to be achieved only by elimination of these 
OV erlapping assignme nts of function, 

The result desired under the principle rec- 
ommended by the management survey and ap- 
proved by the council can be achieved; but 
that will not happen without clearcut planning 
which has not yet been done. If we really 
want decentralization of clearly defined func- 
tions we shall have to define the functions and 
assign them, and we shall have to avoid or 
resist pressures to assign functions in two or 
more places, 
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Even assuming that is done, it will not com- 
plete the job of carrying the ALA out to the 
membership so as to ensure participation of all 
members in the work of their professional as- 
sociation. This is one of the great gaps in the 
present plan and sooner or later, if we are to 
have full membership participation, additional 
changes will have to be made in our organiza- 
tion to make that possible. Nevertheless, if we 
succeed in delegating functions, ,we will be 
making it possible for more members to par 
ticipate in the important functions of the ALA. 

Centralization of staffing at headquarters 
makes sense in principle. We have all agreed 
to that in our Council vote. Compartmentali- 
zation, and staffing of duplicating functions, is 
wasteful, and we do not have the resources to 
waste. But the assumption that moving a few 
people (a relatively small nurhber in relation 
ship to the staff now at headquarters and undet 
the control of the Executive Secretary) under 
the control of the Executive Secretary will auto- 
matically increase their efficiency by eliminat- 
ing the wastes of compartmentalization into 
small units, is not justified by past performance 
at ALA headquarters. 

Much is said in the management 
and in general discussion and planning, of lack 
of organizational integration of the ALA be- 
cause of the present structure of the divisions. 
Not a word has been said in the management 
survey or elsewhere about the divisive effect of 
the lack of organizational integration of ALA 
headquarters proper, which involves many more 
staff than do the divisions. Compartme ntaliza- 
tion of ALA’s staff at headquarters has been 
the rule for a generation, and it is no less waste- 
ful of resources than compartmentation in divi 
sions. Functions such as accreditation of li- 
brary schools are important, but they are not 
full time jobs requiring full time staffing year 
in and year out. Yet this, and most os r func- 
tions, are tightly compartmentalized in head- 
quarters. It is doubtful that much will be 
gained by taking compartments out of Divisions 
and putting them intact into the Headquarters 
organization chart. As will be noted below, 
under finances, unless something almost mirac- 
ulous happens, there will not be funds to keep 
the present divisional staff at even its present 
strength, so unless headquarters is completely 
reorganized so as to eliminate its compartments, 
this will merely mean that a reduced divisional 
staff will serve more divisions than they do 
now. While there is no reason why this can 
not be corrected, it must be noted that com- 
partmentalization of general funds staff has 


survey, 
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been the rule under the current as well as under 
past executive secretaries and executive boards 

despite the fact that they were free to initiate 
changes in headquarters organization—and that 
to date no plan for any reorganization of head- 
quarters staff to break up its compartmentation 
has been presented. The reason executive 
boards and executive secretaries have not dis- 
turbed compartmentalized operations is_pri- 
marily that substantially all membership pres- 
sures have been in the direction of encouraging 
or demanding separate staff units. If the mem- 
bership continues to press for separate units, 
whether in headquarters staff 
is doubtful that the reorganization will result in 
more effective utilization of staff. 

The effects of compartmentation are more 
easily seen in a function that has dollar signs at- 
tached to it, so to make clear the 
partmentation let us examine the cost of Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin. 
partment in the Publishing Department. Its 
total budget is $15,640. Its 80 pages a year 
(written by committee members) cost $7,425 
in editorial staff or $92.80 per page. The cost 
of handling receiving 
orders and payments—plus housing its two staff 
and the actual printing cost 
distribution including addressing, 
travel, etc. is only $2,924 or 19% of 
the total. Consolidation of SBB with another 
journal would unquestionably $5,000 
spent on receiving subscriptions and money, 
and would reduce editorial costs substantially 
by eliminating a great deal of planning and 
operations involved in scheduling, designing 
and producing a separate publication. It would 
also eliminate the cost of addressing and post- 
age. Note that none of the costs that would be 
eliminated are attributable to anything except 
compartmentation into a separate unit. They 
do not reflect on staff diligence, the excellent, 
devoted work of the Committee or the high in- 
tellectual level of the work in any way. None 
of these represent any change except elimina- 
tion of those things that are made necessary 
solely because SBB is separate. And these, 
conservatively, total more than half of the cost 
of SBB. 

This is no different from what would be 
found in any of the other small compé artments 
making up ALA Headquarters; it is simply 
easier to see clearly what costs are due to com- 
partmentation in the case of SBB. Nor is this 
to be taken as a recommendation that we 
merge SBB—it simply shows that compé art- 
mentation into small independent units is costly. 


elsewhere, it 


cost of com- 


This is a separate com 


subscriptions—merely 


members is $5,291, 
and 
postage, 


cost 
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If the membership, knowing what these costs 
are, is willing to pay these extra costs, you have 
every right to choose to do so; but insisting 
upon or permitting these small units to exist 
must be coupled with knowledge of what they 
cost and ation to pay the extra cost. 

While in the case of SBB we have paid the 
extra cost, we do not have the funds in our 
general or divisional budgets to pay for com- 
partmentation—so permitting the continuence 
of this type of organization (whether by de- 
fault or by insistence) coupled with an increase 
in number of divisions, must inevitably lead 
to either reduction of the very limited = 
sional services now rendered by ALA or in- 
crease in dues which are now Be save ex- 
cessive by many. 

Coming now to the fourth principle ap- 
proved by the Council, that dealing with sup- 
port of divisions, the facts would appear to 
indicate that this formula may raise expecta- 
tions that can not be satisfied. 

As pointed out at the February 1956 Mid 
Winter Meeting, most of the divisions are over- 
spending their income and many have used up 
their reserve funds. Subst: intially all of the 
major divisions will be unable to support op- 
erations at their present rate of expenditure 
either in og next fiscal year, starting Septembe1 
1, 1956, or soon thereafter—even if there were 
no reorganization in prospect. 

Similarly the General Funds budget is ob- 
ligated to the limit if not, in fact, overobligated, 
so no help for the divisions can be obtained 
from that source without reducing the expendi- 
tures on current General Funds operations. 

The management survey recommended that 
the divisions receive 

(a) a basic allotment proportional to the 
number of members, and at a level to support 
divisional administrative purposes, exclusive of 
staff and program costs. 

(b) additional allocations on 
need. ... 

As a first step the Finance Committee was 
asked to define “administrative costs” as used 
in (a). When staff costs and program costs 
such as publications were deducted from the 
total, Mr. McDonough reported for his com- 
mittee that less than $7,000 remained of the 
allotments to all divisions, and even that in- 
cluded some program costs. If we were to 
assume that there would be no reduction in 
staff assigned to divisional services (and no in- 
crease in staff to man the new divisions) and 
since the Executive Board considered the pos- 
sible combination of divisional journals and 
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took no action on that, for the time being, at 
least, we can anticipate no reduction in the 
cost of journals. 

The divisions are currently budgeted at a 
little more than $125,000, and receive only 
$92,000 in allotments from the ALA. The mis- 
cellaneous incomes of the divisions totals about 
$5,700, so they have a total available income 
of only $97,700, This means that collectively 
they have been budgeted in the current year 
for approximately $27,300, more than their in- 
come. As noted above, the divisions have been 
going into reserves to such an extent that sub- 
stantially all reserves will be gone by September 
of this year or early next year. This means that 
there will be almost no divisional reserves to 
make possible the current level of operation of 
the divisions and it is not possible, therefore, 
to meet even requirement (a) of the support 
formula adopted by the Council on recommen- 
dation of the management surveyors without 
drastically reducing funds for staff and /or pub- 
lications. And even if staff and publication 
funds were reduced to allow total allotments at 
the present level (i.e., a total of around $7,000) 
that would permit allotment only at the rate 
of 15 or 20 cents per member. This means 
that the most a division could receive in the 
form of allotments (even after curtailing staff 


and publication funds) would be around $100 


for a small (500 member) division, and around 
$1,000 for a large (5,000 member) division. 
This will, in turn, require administrative staff 
in headquarters, both for the allotting process 
and for keeping books on the many small allot- 
ments, which might well cost more than the 
allotments. 

It is not necessary to retain all this bookkeep- 
ing. Money spent on bookkeeping can not be 
spent on the program work for which the As- 
sociation exists. Nevertheless, if you, the mem- 
bership chooses to do so, we can spend our 
money on bookkeeping for those petty cash 
accounts rather than on_ libr: ry programs; 
and the present directive requires that that be 
done. 

Regardless of what is decided about allot- 
ments (and no one has yet been able to define 
the “administrative purposes” for which these 
are to be made) it is clear that it will not be 
possible to meet the first of the two-part finan- 
cial support programs without curtailment of 
divisional staff and/or publications expendi- 
tures, so requirement (b) for additional allot- 
ments is at best a pious hope for some future 
miracle, or, at worst, definitely misleading. 
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These are dangerous pitfalls on our road to 
achieving the goals set in the management sur- 
vey. It will not be easy to avoid them. None 
of the foregoing points to unavoidable pitfalls, 
if we constantly bear in mind the objectives we 
aim to achieve, and the steps necessary to 
achieve them. This requires careful adminis- 
trative planning—which has not yet been done— 
and it requires restraint in de ‘manding or per- 
mitting assignment of overlapping functions or 
of compartme ntation in he adqué irters of either 
staff or funds, and realistic planning of opera- 
tions by headquarters personnel. 

As pointe -d out by the management surveyors 
these principles have been presented be fore. 
Adopting the principles while continuing to go 
in a different direction in our operations will 
not achieve the result that we have endorsed 
in principle. 

One of the great assets available for effectu 
ating the desired change is the high level 
good will, interest, indeed enthusiasm, that has 
been developed with respect to the program for 
strengthening the ALA and unifying it by mak- 
ing its divisions working parts of the whole. 
If we can carry that enthusiasm over into sup- 
sort of the essential steps in implementation the 
yattle will have been won. All that is really 
necessary is that membership and staff alike in- 
sist upon performance, both on the part of the 
membership and on the part of the staff, that 
is in accordance with the spirit as well as the 
letter of the three principles: 1. A unified 
governing body (the Council) having an execu- 
tive board, made up from and responsible to the 
Council, to carry out programs and policies set 
by the Council; 2. the definition of functions 
and assignment of clearly distinct fields to the 
divisions, accompanied by authority to speak 
for the ALA as a whole in the exclusive fields 
assigned; and 3. elimination of compartmenta- 
tion of staff and funds, and of unnecessary 
paperwork at headquarte rs, so that maximum 
support may be given to the Council and the 
divisions of ALA with the available staff. This 
requires a great deal of work and cooperation 
and it requires more intensive planning than 
has gone into the implementation program to 
date. If it is done we shall achieve a large part 
of the objectives of reorganization; if it is not, 
then we not only have wasted some $35,000 
in cash and probably an equal amount in paid 
staff time, plus countless hours of membership 
time, we can and may find ourselves with a 
worse situation than the one with which we 
started. 
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WHY NOT OBTAIN YOUR 
FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS 
FROM STECHERT-HAFNER- 


INSTEAD OF ORDERING FROM 
DEALERS ABROAD? 


No Orders Are Too Large Or Too Small For Our Facilities 


Our own offices in London, Paris, and Stuttgart, 
staffed entirely with local personnel, provide 
unexcelled service for publications of their 


particular areas. 


Large, representative 
stocks of foreign and 
domestic titles, current and 
FE out of print, maintained in PARIS 
e——e—— New York. Titles not 
on hand shipped to you directly by mail 
from abroad. 


4a Bt Hi 
nnd = AR a « 
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Eliminate complications of foreign 
correspondence and payments. Send 
your requests for ALL foreign titles to Fy, Wate Om 
Stechert-Hafner in New York. See 


STUTTGART 
Lowest Prices 


STECHERT-HAENER, INC. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 


The World ‘ oLleading Srtrinational Booksellers 


31 EAST 10th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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“MUSTS® FOR EVERY 


educational records — selected from 


lp 
WINSTON CHURCHILL 


HISTORY 


“| Can Hear It Now” Winston Churchill—quo- 
tations and speeches of Churchill in his own 
voice with narration by Edward R. Murrow. 
Album illustrated with more than 40 photo- 
graphs. KL 5066 


“| Can Hear It Now” Vol. I (1933-1945)—a 
chronicle of the war and years of crisis, told 
in the authentic sounds and voices of the 
men who made this history, narrated by 


Edward R. Murrow. ML 4095 


“1 Can Hear It Now” Vol. II (1945-1949) 
Edward R. Murrow continues the chronicle 
of the years following World War II. 

ML 4261 


“! Can Hear It Now” Vol. III (1919-1932) 

Echoes of the period following the close of 
World War I, from Wilson’s fight for the 
League of Nations through the depression. 
Edward R. Murrow, narrator. ML 4340 


“! Can Hear It Now” David Ben-Gurion—an 
interview with Israel’s Prime Minister, edited 
by Edward R. Murrow. ML 5109 


“! Can Hear It Now” Gamal Abdel Nasser— 
Murrow presents an historic interview with 
Egypt's Prime Minister. ML 5110 
The Confederacy—the sounds, the songs, the 
impassioned spirit of America’s fiery legend. 
Album includes 32-page illustrated brochure. 


DL-220 


Tell Them You Saw Their 


You Are There—Reenactments of the Signing 
of the Magna Charta and the Battle of 
Gettysburg. ML 4149 


sys 


; F 4 ck 429 
PHILOSOPHY 


Will Rogers Says—With commentary by Will 
Rogers Jr. ML 4604 


This | Believe — The philosophies of such great 
living Americans as Helen Hayes, Carl Sand- 
burg and Bernard Baruch, and of such im- 
mortals as Benjamin Franklin, Lincoln and 
Gandhi—20 in all! 2-12” set SL-192 


a shia 


DRAMA 


John Brown's Body (Benet)— Paul Gregory 
presents Tyrone Power, Judith Anderson and 
Raymond Masse y. Adi ipte ‘d and directed by 
Charles Laughton. 2 2-12” set OSL-181 
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RECORD 


LIBR 


Columbia’s complete © catalog 


Don Juan in Hell (Shaw)—Agnes Moorehead, 
Charles Boyer, Charles Laughton and Cedric 
Hardwicke. 2-12” set OSL-166 


Peter Pan (Barrie)—Jean Arthur, Boris Kar- 
loff and members of the original Broadway 
cast. ML 4312 


Othello (Shakespeare)—Paul Robeson, Jose 
Ferrer, Uta Hagen. 3-12” set SL-153 
Julius Caesar (Shakespeare )—Mercury The- 


atre Production with Orson Welles and 
Joseph Cotton. 2-12” set EL-52 


Excerpts from Hamlet and King Richard Il 


(Shakespeare)—Maurice Evans and company. 


RL 3107 


kostelanetz 


godfrey coward 
peter 


and the, 
wolf 


carnival 
of the 
animals 


POETRY 


The Carnival of the Animals (music by Saint- 
Saéns and verses by Ogden Nash) — Noel 
Coward (reader) with Andre Kostelanetz and 
his Orchestra. CL 720 


Pleasure Dome —an anthology of modern 
poetry read by its creators (e. e. cummings, 
William Carlos Williams, Marianne Moore, 
Ogden Nash, W. H. Auden, Dylan Thomas 
and Elizabeth Bishop). ML 4259 


An Evening of Elizabethan Verse and Its Music 
—W. H. Auden (reader) and the New York 
Pro Musica Antiqua. ML 5051 


MISCELLANEOUS 


French for Travel—10 easy lessons in basic 
French taught by a university professor. 
ML 5086 


The Columbia Literary Series—Selections from 
their own works read by Somerset Maugham, 
Katherine Anne Porter, John Steinbeck, John 
Collier, Christopher Isherwood, Edith Sit- 
well, William Saroyan, Truman Capote, Edna 
Ferber, Aldous Huxley and others. 12-12” set 

DSL 190-E 


The Birth of a Performance— Bruno Walter 
conducts the Columbia Symphony Orchestra 
in a complete rehearsal and final * “finished” 
performance of Moz urt’s “Linz” Symphony. 
Album includes elaborate 24-page booklet 
with complete orchestral score! 2-12” set 


DSL-224 


All these records available 
at your local dealer now! 
For a new catalog of 
educational records write: 


COLUMBIA RECORDS 


Educational Department, 799 Seventh Avenue 
New York 19, N. Y. ® “Columbia” @ @ 
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Overdue Finds 


You can’t learn everything from experience and sometimes it’s much less painful to learn from 
a book, Murray SCHUMACH 
“Tough Boss of 23,000 Police” 
New York Times Magazine, March 4, 1956, p. 25 

Submitted by: Christopher B. Devan, Milwaukee (Wis.) Public Library 


. . » We hasten to celebrate and raise a paean of gratitude and praise to all librarians, boys and 
girls, tall and short, stout and slim. 

. . » We make a genuflection to one of the most missionary-minded collections of people on 
earth. There is more joy in a librarian’s heart over one low-brow infected with the love of 
reading than there is over four dozen professors with brief cases. Whenever a librarian finds 
someone looking for a book other than the best seller just laid that morning, the frenzy of jos 
bursts forth and the lucky borrower can have the whole stack. Hatrorp Epwarp Luccock 

; “Salute to Librarians” 
The Christian Century, March 14, 1956, p, 328 


Submitted by: Dorothy Russell, librarian, Jefferson City and Cole County Libraries, Jefferson City, Mo 


4 FREE MEMBERSHIP in ALA good for one year will be given for each submitted quotation used in this department To be valid, 
juotations must be from non-library publications Subject matter should generally be ycerned with libraries, librarians, books, 
and allied subjects. Length should be less than 250 words. Source must be stated in full 

The staff of the ALA Bulletin will be sole judge in the selection of quotations used. Ii duplicate quotations are received 
will be given the one bearing the earliest postmark. Quotations cannot be returned nor co pondence answered 

If a quotation submitted by an ALA member is published, the awa of membership will be given to any non 


by the member. Address quotations to “Overdue Finds,’’ ALA Bulletin, 50 Huron Street, Chicago 11, Ill 


LET AMES BRING 


INTO YOUR 
LIBRARY... 


Ames offers freestanding 
and multi-tier shelving, 
Stor-Mor book drawers 
and bookstack accessories 
in a choice of 18 standard colors (other colors furnished ca 

at no extra cost). Your library is more attractive than 

ever, and the planned color patterns provide a bright UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
welcome to visitors and pleasant staff surroundings. CE EE Se ee 
FREE ENGINEERING SERVICE...Ames’ experienced library ennaes “lee oem 
equipment engineers will be glad to assist you in planning a new 


library or modernizing your present one. Write for budget estimate, BAYLOR UNIVERSITY, Texas 


e hs Low Library 
suggested layout or catalog...no obligation, of course. 
YESHIVA UNIVERSITY, New York City 


Stern College Library 
e e e Eppley Library 


150 HOOPER ST - SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIF. UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 
Education Library 


SEE YOU IN MIAMI... Booth 169 
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Popul 


Build-it-yourself BOOK FOR BOYS. It’s 
a real boy’s book, full of projects that 


| \ 
will interest boys of any age. Explana- 
tions of routine procedures often omitted 
/ ZL from adult do-it-yourself books are 
YY A spelled out in detail. Popular Mechanics 


\ 
| 192 pages 


has always understood boys, and boys 
will understand what Popular Mechanics 
writes for them here. 


MR. WIZARD'S SCIENCE SECRETS. The 
star of a nationwide TV program answers 
—aaT™* thousands of “how” and “why” ques- 
tions such as young people would ask. 
Subjects include the human body, grav- 
ity, sound, vacuum, magnetism, electric- 
ity, liquids, solids, gases—all explained 
interestingly and clearly to the scientist 
of the next generation. 90,000 in print. 


264 pages 


HOW TO USE HAND TOOLS. Experts 
demonstrate the right and the wrong 
things to do with the 30 basic hand 
tools . . . and how to sharpen them and 
care for them. There are chapters on 
measuring and marking, sawing, chisel- 
ing, planing, boring, clamping, filing, 
soldering, and how to use hammers, 
punches, snips, pliers and wrenches. 


160 pages i Call i) 


' ; Lae 
MS Pbroi ae BESMAsics soon | 
erence 


These books and many more on the authoritative Popular 
Mechanics do-it-yourself list will be on display at the ALA 
Convention in Miami Beach, June 17 through June 23. Visit 
PM’s Booth 66 and see also the new Home Improvement Guide 
and the seasoned and popular Materials Guide. 


Popular Mechanics Press 
e Windsor Press 


200 East Ontario Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
In Canada: Thomas Allen Ltd., 266 King St. West, Toronto 
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COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
A 
Continuously Revised Set 


PO ce ccs ae anaes 
aed naePactrctt aed eataet art eth eord acet ael eae eet toe ole ok Colliers Colliers Collier's 


pe ee het het ees et eat eet ae ed ee ee ee do 
feiedakas el ar ees 


Easy to read 
Easy to understand 


Easy to own 


The NEW 1956 COLLIER’S, librarians tell us, is outstanding for its 
large, clear, fresh type; attractive contemporary illustrations and the 
modern way the material is presented. Their students can read COL- 
LIER’S, understand COLLIER’S and do enjoy COLLIER’S. 


COLLIER’S, even though the newest of the major indexed encyclo- 
pedias, has been conscientiously and continuously revised by a 
staff of editorial experts. Some librarians have suggested that we 
have been overly modest in our claims. COLLIER’S is as compre- 
hensive and as current a set as it is possible to produce. 

If you have not seen or used the NEW COLLIER’S, let us send you some 

literature. If your set is already worn out from constant usage or some 

of your volumes have disappeared, write us. Or for material on those 
other COLLIER Basic Reference titls—THE HARVARD CLASSICS; 

THE NEW JUNIOR CLASSICS or COLLIER’S WORLD ATLAS & 

GAZETTEER—vwrite, and we will gladly send a catalog. 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Library & Education Division 640 5th Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





Elvajean Hall 


Phalaropes, Giants 


peregrinating through Africa 


with a purpose 


Miss Hall co-ordinator of Library Services, Newton (Mass.) Public Schools, 
who treks annually to the far places of the world, perhaps quali- 
fies as one of the most widely travelled librarians alive. Included in 
recent trips are the Hebrides, Greece, India, Lebanon, Burma, Thailand, 
Australia, New Zealand and the South ‘Seas. Our readers will rec ognize her 
as the artist of numerous cartoons which have enlivened these pages for 
several years. 


As Saturday Review pointed out in its recent article, “Peregrinating 
with a Purpose,” taking the “grand tour” today isn’t enough; one must 
travel with a “purpose.” . ... Gourmets must go on gastronomical binges 
with fellow gourmets, skin divers compare flippers with fellow divers 
and librarians share problems with colleagues from Paris to Fiji. As 
soon as school is out teachers—great swarms of them like locusts—descend 
upon first one and then another educational center. So I, too, must 
have a purpose for having taken a flight to—of all places—Africa. 
Perhaps I can claim that I was hunting for a Phalarope (Paton is al 
ways sound) or tracking down an African Giant (Cloete, too has his 
following) or even gathering some more Insides. ... Any of these 
would have a high-sounding, intelligent, librarian-ish ring! But how 
much simpler just to tell the truth if only that did not violate all the 
rules of “purposeful” travel. I must never come out and admit that 
I picked Africa for no better reason than the terrific reaction I seemed 
to arouse every time I mentioned the word—the look of horror which 
would creep over even the most well-bred faces. “Mau Mau... sorcery 
. ritual murders . . . bilharzia . . . tsetse fly . . . black mambas. . 
pythons . . . lions . . . leopards . . . my God, girl, aren't you afraid?” 
By the time they had finished, I certainly was. But that didn’t stop me. 
Being no gourmet, music lover, art lover, theatre lover, mermaid or 
sociologist, those commonly approved fields for purposeful foreign travel 
were closed to me. So I decided I'd go as a special type of educator— 
a “school library supervisor.” I'd visit schools: native, Indian and Euro- 
pean. I'd do a Kodachrome series on Africa for use in schools in New- 
ton .. . and I'd study the effects of Mau Mau on education in East 
Africa, This program, I decided, would keep me busy. 
In addition to packing iodine water purification tablets, Aralen and a 
bit of Dramamine, it seemed at the time a good idea to stock up on 
a few “how-to” books—something in the nature of How to Keep From 
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> RECORDS For yvounc peopte 


The 
Newbery 
Medal 


© ene Winner 


calf THE WHEEL 


SCHOOL 


Meindert DeJong 


" oe wil 
Ciioou 


Directed by Robert Lewis Shayon 


Music by the 
Amsterdam Concertgebouw Orchestra 


1 am delighted with the record’s adher 
ence to the words and spirit of the book, 
with the successful choice and blending of 
incidents, the natural speaking of the char 
acters, and the artistic interpolation of the 
bird sounds and music.”’—Virginia Haviland 
Past Chairman, Children’s Library Assn 


“May I congratulate you on the beautiful 
performance of those who dramatized the 
story and also on the superb engineering of 
those who produced it.’—Janet Miller, rec 
ord librn., Spokane Public Library, Wash 


We have listened to THE WHEEL ON 
THE SCHOOL with much interest and en 
joyment. We are agreed that it catches the 
flavor of the story The adults who lis 
tened as well as the children enjoyed it 
very much.”—Elizabeth Butcher, Librarian, 
srookline, Mass. Public Library 


“You have reason to be proud of your 
recording of THE WHEEL ON THI 
SCHOOL. The record will be used in our 
classrooms where I'm sure it will be appre 
ciated by pupils and_ teachers.’-—Mildred 
3rady, Consultant in Reading, Racine Public 
Schools 


Now AvaILaBLeE—Price $5.95 


In Preparation—Orders accepted 
The 1956 NEWBERY MEDAL winner 


CARRY ON, MR. BOWDITCH 


by Jean Lee Latham 


Hear These Recordings 
at the ALA Conference 
BOOTH +116 


For Information Write to Lee Corwin 


a aaa 
221 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


Being Eaten in Stew or on the Half-Shell. I 
consulted Kingery to see what he might offer. 
No luck. Kingery’s all right if one has simple 
needs, like building one’s own house or in- 
stalling a septic tank. But he lists very little 
which will help a girl cope with Africa. | 
had better luck, however, once I arrived in 
Nairobi. There I borrowed a copy of Hou 
to Teach Yourself Swahili trom the 
District Commissioner in Charge of Mau Mau 
Interrogation and took it with me to Mount 
Kilimanjaro, that out-size Rainier which strad- 
dles the Kenya-Tanganyika border. 

There I spent my first few days in East 
Africa mastering Swahili. I “mastered” all of 
ten phrases! I practiced, saying the words over 
and over, until the time came when I felt 
reasonably sure of saving hello and not good- 
Finally, on the third morn- 
ing of my African safari, I felt ready for my 
language trials: I would walk to the native 
market, a distance of a full mile—and 
speak to every man, woman and ‘mtoto I met! 
The first group I encountered chanced to be 
three giggling girls, wrapped in red and _ yel- 
low tablecloths (or so they looked to me) swing 
ing along with market baskets on their heads. 

“Tambo!” (hello) 


Assistant 


bve under stress. 


would 


Without a moment’s 


“Jambo, Memsahib!” 
hesitation their conventional reply was forth- 


coming. Getting into the spirit of the thing 
I next tried, “Habari?” (what’s the news) and 
the answer was given right back, “’Nzuri!” 
(everything’s ok). Imagine my delight to have 
one of them expand this answer and launch 
into quite a little speech on the ok-ness of 
things in general, never realizing that I had 
by that time exhausted most of my command 
of the East African lingua franca! (Wonder- 
ful things, books; Ill never scoff 
again.) 

From Kilimanjaro it is a two day bus run 
to Mount Elgon on the Kenya-Uganda border. 
The route lies through some very wild country 
south of Nairobi where about the only people 
one sees are Masai. Their favorite diet is 
blood which they tap from their cattle in 
much the same way as a New Englander gets 
maple syrup in the spring! North of Nairobi 
one gets into reasonably settled country, the 
famed “White Highlands” of which so much 
has been written since the Mau Mau uprisings. 
About twenty-five miles beyond Nairobi the 
road suddenly drops by twists and turns about 
2,000 feet and runs for over 100 miles up the 
Rift Valley. The Rift Valley is defined as a 


“how-to” 
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geological fault. A simpler way of defining 
it would be to call it a gigantic crack in the 
nearly 5,000 miles long. It 
starts between the Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon 
ranges in the Middle East and swings down 
Africa in a broad curve until it peters out in 
Mozambique. Climbing the escarpment on 
the western side at the Equator, one sees roll- 
ing farmland reminiscent of southern Wiscon- 
sin—under cultivation at an altitude of 8,000- 
9 500 feet. 

Sitting next to me 
yart of 


earth’s surface 


on the bus for the first 
y journey was a thirteen year old 
schoolboy. He was taking home a library 
book to “finish” during the holidays. As a 
school librarian my professional curiosity was 
aroused. What would be considered junior 
high school fare in East Africa? Something of 
Robert Ruark! Assuming as casual 
an air as this novel is considered 
pretty raw meat even in most American senior 
asked him what he thought of 


my 


Value by 
as I could, 


high schools, 
it. 

“Oh, it’s a jolly good book; I rather like it,” 
was his offhand reply. 

Having settled Ruark, we gave all our at- 
tention to the landscape as we were going thru 


big game country. Giraffes I found are the 
easiest to spot their necks stick up like flag- 
poles and silhouette against the blue of the 


sky. 
Mau Mau Country 


My ultimate destination was Cherry Lander’s 
farm, seventeen miles beyond the end of 
transportation. Cherry Lander the reader may 
recall having seen two years ago on several 
of the major TV programs—the gallant young 
widow who singlehanded was running a 500 
acre farm in Mau Mau country. She lives 
nearly a mile from any other white person. 
During the two weeks I was her houseguest 
I learned a lot about the white settler’s prob- 
lems. One of these problems, to borrow 
American labor terminology, involves “fringe 
benefits.” 

On the Lander farm the head farmhand 
rated four houses—one for himself and one for 
each of his three wives. Our houseboy also 
drew this many; one for himself, one for each 
of his resident wives, one for his numerous boy 
children. Resident wives? Yes. He had two 
more, wives whom he had inherited from his 
father but as they were on a Mau Mau 


As exciting as Philip Wylie’s 
TL 


| recommend it to everyone with a 
professional interest in books. You will 
find much to challenge and amuse 
you —Francis Ludlow 


something different liberally 
prinkled with fascinating ancedotes ye 
—United Press 


most entertainingly written ; 
—The American News of Books 
I've read and enjoyed it gave 


me not only some useful information, 
but many chuckles.” —Rex Stout 


full of humor and 
 —Frank Scully, 
Variety 


publishers’ 
row 


well written, 
odd revelations 


lively dramatically 


hard-hitting 
—August Derleth 


factual 
A BANNER BOOK 
honest, sensible and amusing 248 pp. $3.50 


—Robert Hillyer 


exceedingly good. | learned much 

and learned it the easy way since 
The Rogue is a fine narrator 

—Harry C. Bauer, 

r., University of Weshiogten Library 


Order from your 
jobber or directly 
from the publisher 


“August Derleth 


ate ett ae 
a 


by EDWARD UHLAN 


Edward Uhlan, President of Exposition Press Inc 

and the author of THE ROGUE OF PUBLISHERS’ ROW, 
proudly invites the members of the American Library 
Association to attend its exhibit of outstanding books 
at Booth No. 91 in Miami Beach, June 17th-23rd 


Exposition Press Inc. 386 Fourth Ave. * New York 16 
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STEEL LIBRARY 
SHELVING 


DELUXE METAL FURNITURE CO. 


468 Struthers Street 
WARREN, PENNSYLVANIA 


A DIV. OF ROYAL METAL MFG., CO. 


For The First Time 


Who’s Who in Germany 
in English 


The new volume in the red cloth-bound 
Intercontinental WHO’S WHO Series 


Over 10,000 biographies of the men and 
women making the new Germany, includ- 
ing many German-Americans. 


SCIENCE — POLITICS -— THE ARTS 


Entire Volume in English 


reference tool for your 
Library 


Price $20.00 to conform with 
rate-of-exchange 


4 “must” 


Send your orders to: 


ALBERT DAUB & CO., INC. 


Booksellers and Publishers 
257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


infected Reserve, they could not be shipped 
to him during the Emergency, as it is called. 
However, all four both resident and 
reserve, are today busy working for “their” 
husband. They are he Iping him set a little 
money regularly, I’m told, to purchase 
number five. 

Among the Kikuyu 
ten cows. 


wives, 


aside 


a bride has a fixed price: 
Cows can be equated, however, ten 
sheep to a cow. And as a still further conces- 
sion to this changing age, a Kikuyu who is 
really up-against-it and cowless, is allowed to 
pay 70 East African pounds, or approximately 
$200 in cash for a wife. With the current 
inflation in cows, he is actually money ahead. 

My hostess was sleeping with a = by her 
pillow. Not Mau Mau this time. (“They've 
had so many chances they'd have killed me 


by now if they were planning to. . . .”) 


“What does the book say to do next?” 


Leopards! Leopards killed three cows and 
a dog within a mile of the house during the 
two weeks | there. But at least we 
were spared elephants. They don’t come this 
far down the mountain. They were doing a 
lot of damage on the farm on the ridge 
us; loved to pull up corn at night. 

These few incidents are but a sample of the 
hundreds which one can tell after peregrinat 
ing thru Africa—“purposefully” or otherwise. 
There is never a dull or a relaxed moment: 
Africa runs on a 24-hour schedule and the 
night shift is the most deadly of all—for either 
man or wild beast! Maybe I didn’t see a 
Phalarope . . . in all my seven weeks there. 
But I certainly sensed at least, the power of the 
African Giant, and I observed more than a few 
choice Insides which would make good apoc- 
ryphal Gunther . in case he ever wants 
them. 


was 


abov e 
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LIBRARy FURNITURE 


MYRTLE DESK COMPANY 


.. OFFERS YOU 
INVITING COMFORT 
AND 
WORKING EFFICIENCY 
WITH ONE 
IMPORTANT PLUS! 


MID-CENTURY LIBRARY FURNITURE MADE OF GENUINE HARD WHITE MAPLE 
HAS EXCLUSIVE FEATURES NOT OFFERED BY ANY OTHER MANUFACTURER. 


The true test of any product is how it 
fares in a highly competitive field. Time 
and time again, institutions have speci- 
fied Mid-Century equipment, because 
they have found that the utility and 
flexibility of engineered design . . . the 
beauty of soft, wood finishes . . . and 
the economy of superior construction 
pay dividends for years to come. 


See for yourself at: 


Booths 15-16-17-18 
A.L.A. Convention 
Miami, Florida 


...or write for name of nearest dealer and 


descriptive literature. Address Dept. 13. 


Here is but a partial listing of installations com- 

pleted within recent months. Proof positive that in 
Mid-Century ... ‘‘there’s none finer.”’ 

Bakersfield College, Bakersfield, California 

Casper Junior College, Casper, Wyoming 

DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana 

Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 

University of Illinois Law School Library, 

Urbana, Illinois 

University of Indiana Life Science Library, 

Bloomington, Indiana 

Millsaps College, Jackson, Mississippi 

North Carolina State College, Raleigh, North Carolina 

University of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska 

Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey 

St. Louis, Missouri Public Library Branches 

Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois 

Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, 

Fort Worth, Texas 

Springfield, Massachusetts Public Library 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Virginia 

Wake Forest College, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 

Washburn University, Topeka, Kansas 


MYRTLE DESK COMPANY 


HIGH POINT, NORTH CAROLINA 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





Librarians: Would You Like to— 


—Send only one order and one check each year for all serial 
acquisitions both foreign and domestic. 


—Receive a generous library discount. 


—Even all of your subscriptions through a common expiration 
date. 


—Eliminate preparing an annual listing of your serial requirements. 


—Receive expert handling of Annuals, Yearbooks, Memberships, 
Transactions and other hard to keep track of continuations. 


—Receive a free Librarian's Guide listing over 3,000 titles with 
volume and index information plus subscription prices. 


—Receive a special billing date for your budget requirements. 


—Reduce the number of issues missed due to late renewals. 


—Realize additional savings by subscribing 2 or 3 years at a time. 


—Have all of your subscriptions handled by a company that has 
been specializing in Library Service for seventy years. 


Then ask about our “Till Forbidden’’ Library Service tailored to fit 
your special requirements at no extra charge. 


lf you want the best in Library Service at competitive prices, then 
try— 


F. W. FAXON COMPANY, INC. 


83-91 FRANCIS STREET 
BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 


—— Continuous Library Service since 1886 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





NOTHING ELSE LIKE IT! 


Introducing DELKOTE'S New 
Super Flouble PLASTIC ADHESIVE 


Now 
different plastic dispersion makes it possible 
for libraries to do their own book rebinding 


a completely new, completely 


and make major repairs without stocking a 
variety of tools and materials. 


Super Flexible PLASTIC ADHESIVE is 
extra-strong, and extra flexible. Makes the 


oy 
ideal “gluing-oft” adhesive. 


Books hold their round better and the ad- 
hesive permanently holds leaves or signa- 
tures together instead of drying out and 
flaking off. The result is a stronger, longer- 
lasting book. 


Use Super Flexible PLASTIC ADHE- 
SIVE for lining-up also. Its added strength 
holds backing material firmly and perma- 
nently while its super-fle xibility makes ope n- 
ing and closing easy, “cracking.” 
Extended tackiness makes it possible to 
work leisurely and carefully so that even 
inexperienced hands can produce profes- 


without 


sional quality work. 


Because Super Flexible PLASTIC AD- 


HESIVE can be brushed out smoothly, it is 
especially suited for case-making and cas- 
ing-in where the operations are done by 
hand methods. Its drying characteristics 
and low water content minimize warp, even 


with a limited amount of pressing. 


Super Flexible PLASTIC ADHESIVE is 
also used for reinforcing magazines and 
pamphlets with red rope. It brushes out 
smoothly, holds covers firmly and speeds 
timely publications to the shelves because 
only a limited amount of pressing is neces- 
sary. Use it for preparing re noah for cir- 
culation, too. It is one of the few adhesives 
which will hold firmly to the high-gloss 
stock used in patent record holders. 


Book mending, where a “dry-finish” ma- 
terial like BOOK-SAVER is not required, is 
easier to do and the adhesive’s super-flexi- 
bility and extra strength provides a longer- 
lasting repair. Extended period of tackiness 
helps tremendously because complicated 
mending can be done leisurely, without fear 
of the adhesive drying out. 


One quart plastic squeeze bottle $5.00 prepaid. 


Prices for larger quantities on request. 


Sold direct. 


DELKOTE, 


Post Office Box 1335 
Post Office Box 574 


Order from: 


INCORPORATED 


Wilmington 99, Delaware 


Berkeley, California 
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The brick house on Beacon Street 


Little, Brown and Company 


Meet the The brick building at the corner of Beacon and Joy Street, Boston, 
Publishers—lll three doorways west of the State House, has all the flavor of an old 
Beacon Hill residence, for, in fact, that is what it once was. As you 
approach it today, across the long walk on the Common, the tr anquil 
atmosphe re of the structure and its se tting hardly convey a true impres- 
sion of the activities that are carried on inside, the venturesome busi- 
ness of publishing books, where 
success or failure depends on the 
reception of a new book every 
two or three working days. 
This building is the home of 
Little, Brown and Company, a 
firm that traces its origin to the 
vear 1784, when a gentleman 
named Ebenezer Battelle 
opened a little bookstore on 
Marlborough Street, Boston. 
Although owners, partners and 
locations changed over the 
years, the business has had a 
continuous existence since that 
date, although it was not until 
June 29, 1837, that Charles C. 
Little and James Brown formed 
a copartne rship which marked 
A tranquil expression of the old the officic al be pang of the orm 
Son ll of Little, Brown and Company 
under that name. 
The formation of the partnership coincided with the beginnings of 
the New England literary movement—when such men as Emerson, 
Garrison, Whittier, Longfellow, and Hawthorne were ente ring the field 
of letters. At this period, publishing was a young enterprise in 
America, combined with and subordinated to the selling of books. 
English publications were the mainstay of the business, while new 
American publications were presented timorously at the bottom of the 
list. 
An examination of the earliest catalogues of the Company reveals 
the fact that the first volume to be written by James Russell Lowell, 
A Year's Life, was published under the Little & Brown imprint in 1841. 
Other important works undertaken by the concern in its early years 
were The Works of John Adams and those of his wife Abigail, both 
Arthur H. Thornhill, edited by his grandson Charles Francis Adams, and the writings and 
president of Little, Brown speeches of Daniel Webster, edited by Edward Everett. In 1865 
and Company, writes that Little, Brown and Company began to publish Francis Parkman's great 
several of his associates 
neatelieiteadl ty itn adttele historical series, starting with Pioneers of France in the New World. 
which is principally based 10 1890 came Captain A. T. Mahan’s The Influence of Sea Power Upon 
on the records of the History, the first of a group of books by that author which had a pro- 
company. found influence. A translation of Quo Vadis, by Henryk Sienkiewicz, 


- _ ~~ 
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TOWARD MORE READERS FOR GOOD BOOKS 


Methods of book distribution in this country 
One of the healthiest of 
these changes is the increased use of the library, 
both public and school, 
widest possible choice of books. 


are changing rapidly. 


to bring people the 
As long as li- 
braries continue to build their services to reach 
more and more people, American publishers will 
be able to provide an increasing variety of books 
to meet all sorts of individual interests. As long 
as the original publisher can afford to develop 
new authors, experiment with new ideas, reading 


The li- 
brary, by its support of creative writing and pub- 


can be neither limited nor regimented. 


lishing, is today the strongest force for the de- 
velopment of the huge potential readership in 
this country. 


Arthur H. Thornhill 


in 1896 became the first of the best sellers of 
the period. According to Frank Luther Mott’s 
Golden Multitudes, this book was best seller 
number one in the first twenty-five years of best 
seller lists on the basis of bookstore sales only. 
Alice Hackett, in her Fifty Years of Best Sellers, 
1895-1945, says that 1897 “marked the ap- 
Little, Brown & Company as a 


pearance of 
publisher of best sellers.” 
The works of Louisa May 


y Alcott, Edward 
Lear and Edward Everett Hale, Ramona by 
Helen Hunt Jackson, and the poems of Emily 
Dickinson were among the famous titles on the 
list of Roberts Brothers of Boston, which Little, 
Brown and Company purchased in the year 
1898. All of these authors except Hale are still 
on Little, Brown’s active list. Roberts Brothers 
was also the authorized American publisher of 
Christina and Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Oscar 
Wilde, Olive Schreiner and Sir Edwin Arnold. 
In 1884 they published the first American edi- 
tion of Robert Louis Stevenson’s Treasure 
Island. 

Other early books which are still on the 
Company’s list are Fannie Merritt Farmer's 
The Boston Cooking-School Cook Book, and 
Bartlett's Familiar Quotations. The latter title, 
originally published by John Bartlett in 1855, 
celebrated its one hundredth anniversary when 
the new, completely revised Centennial Edition 
was issued in November of last year. In 1910 
an important juvenile author was added to the 
list and is still writing for Little, Brown: Thorn- 
ton W. Burgess. In 1911 The Broad Highway, 
by Jeffery Farnol, started off a_ best-selling 
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novelist; and in 1920 the firm published The 
Great Impersonation by E. Phillips Oppenheim, 
perhaps the best- known of | this prodigious 
storyteller’s novels, over one hundred of which 
were published by Little, Brown. 

To accommodate its expanding publishing 
activities, the firm purchased in 1909 the old 

Cabot family home at 34 Beacon Street, where 
the Company is now located. The house was 
built in 1825-1826 and retains much of its 
early architectural charm, although much en- 
large d and changed to meet the requirements 
of a publishing house. Very soon the business 
of retail selling, which had been a considerable 
part of the firm’s activity in the store on Wash 
ington Street, was given up entirely, In the 
house today the immediate moment and the fu- 
ture are of greater importance than the past, al- 
though the heritage of a proud and successful 
publishing imprint over many years is not only 
a great asset but presents a re al challe nge. 

In 1913 the business was incorporated, and 
the oldest partner, Charles W. Allen, was 
elected its first president. He was succeeded in 
1926 by Alfred R. McIntyre. 

Many of the basic publishing policies which 
still influence the Company’s operations today 
result from the publishing views and clear 
thinking of Mr. McIntyre, who was president 
of Little, Brown and Company from 1926 until 
his death in November, 1948. He was a sin- 
cere believer in the basic policy of publishing 
“Fewer and Better Books,” which is a_ brief 
translation of the phrase which appeared in 
the colophon of the Company for more than 
twenty years, “Non Refret Quam Multos Sed 
Quam Bonos Habeas.” Under his guidance the 
books of many popular writers of the day 
and many distinguished titles appeared on the 
Company’ s list, including the works of Dr. 
A. J. Cronin, J. Frank Dobie, C. S. Forester, 
John P. Marquand, Ogden Nash, Margery 
Sharp, Evelyn Waugh, Senmeed Shellabarger, 
Robert Lawson, Louise Hall Tharp and Erich 
Maria Remarque, as well as many others. 

Just before Mr. McIntyre became president 
of the Company, but largely through his efforts, 
a step was taken on February 26, 1925, that 
has proved a happy and profitable association. 
On that date Little, Brown and Company en- 
tered into an alliance with the Atlantic Monthly 
Company whereby Little, Brown and Company 
became the publishers of Atlantic Monthly 
Press books. Atlantic books are initiated by 
the Atlantic editors, then a joint committee 
makes the publishing decisions and the Atlantic 
offices indicate the format in which the volumes 
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are to appear. The processes of manufacture, 
advertising and distribution are handled by 
Little, Brown and C sompany. 

This fine association has been cemented by 
more than thirty years of successful publishing. 
During most of that time, Mr. Edward Weeks, 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly, has been either 
editor of the Press or editorial adviser to many 
of the famous Atlantic authors. Among those 
authors who are well known and enjoyed by 
the reading public are Mazo de la Roche, Fred 
Allen, H. E. Bates, Catherine Drinker Bowen, 
Walter D. Edmonds, James Hilton, Agnes New- 
ton Keith, Samuel Eliot Morison, Charles Nord- 
hoff, James Norman Hall, Walter Lippmann, 
Nora Waln, Edwin O'Connor and Han Suyin. 
The sound judgment and the far-reaching con- 
tacts of the editorial staff of the Atlantic 
Monthly Press carry a prestige for the Press 
books which is unexcelled. 

On the death of Mr. 


McIntyre, Arthur H. 


Thornhill became the new president, the third 
since the Company was incorporated in 1913. 
Mr. Thornhill’s entire business career has been 
with the Company, Starting work as a clerk in 
the shipping department in 1913 when he was 
but seventeen years old, he learned the Com- 


“The LISTENING CORNER”... 


pany’s business from the ground up. Taking 
to the eight 
later, his dynamic energy and warm personality 
kept him constantly moving ahead, so that he 
was put in charge of the C vompany *s New York 
office, was elected a director and in turn a vice 
president. Closely associated with Mr, Mc 
Intyre for many years, he holds loyally to the 
precepts of his predecessor. The publishing of 
good books is in his blood as is the reputation 


road as a salesman some vears 


of his house. 

New and outstanding writers have come to 
the Company’s publishing lists under Mr. 
Thornhill’s regime, including J. D. Salinger, 
Tom Lea, Peter DeVries, Hortense Calisher 
and Kenneth Dodson. Alert to the constant 
changes in the world of book publishing, Mr. 
Thornhill’s activities are widespread, constantly 
directed toward problems to improve the poli- 
cies of the industry and of the house. 

Almost from its beginning Little, Brown and 
Company was among the leaders in lawbook 
publishing. The development of lawbook 
publishing kept pace with the expansion in 
popular fields. In 1878 the firm began the 
publication of a lawbook bulletin, listing such 
famous legal writers as Melville M. Bigelow, 


Model 12VJ8-5, currently being used in modern music libraries 


throughout the country, is Califone Corporation’s answer to the libraries’ growing demand 


for undisturbed group and individual listening. 
Incorporating such features as a 4-Speed Professional Turntable with a 1674 RPM speed for 


playing Talking Books... 
budget-priced to libraries at $127.50 net. Price without case and speaker... 


Headphones are extra. 


and provision for 8 sets of headphones, the Model 12VJ8-5 is 
- $103.50 net. 
For full information, write Dept. ALA-4 


CALIFONE CORPORATION 


1041 N. Sycamore Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. 
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Get These FREE Catalogs 
from McCLURG’S 


TEEN AGE CATALOG of APPROVED BOOKS 
GRADED LIST OF APPROVED BOOKS 
REPRINT LIST 


CLASSIFIED LIST OF JUVENILE and 
TEEN AGE BOOKS (Ready in July) 


The publication of these helpful and invaluable buying aids is 
just another McClurg service to librarians. 


Write to Dept. DPB for your FREE Catalogs 


A. C. MeClurg & Co. 


333 E. Ontario St. Chicago 11, Illinois 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 


Thomas M. Cooley, and Emory Washburn. 
The first issue of this bulletin carried an an- 
nouncement that foreshadowed the develop- 
ment of the present-day student lawbook. A 
“Law Students’ Series” was announced, with 
the comment that “Strange to say, in a coun- BLACKIE will greet you at Booth 
try where there are probably two thousand : ‘ 
young men entering every year the study of the 
law, there has been up to this time no systema- 
tic and thorough series of elementary treatises 5 
of the size and style especially conveniént for the Spine Marker 
for students. Over the vears the works of Pen Set employing the 
such eminent authors as John F. Dillon, John P 
Chipman Gray, and Joseph H. Beale were 

added to the growing list of outstanding law- 

books. The Common Law by Oliver Wen- NEW LIBRARY BLACK 
dell Holmes, ]r., was published in 1881, and INK 

is still the basic source book on common law. 

In 1904 the first edition of A Treatise on the ; 

Law of Evidence by John Henry Wigmore was P.PS. It sure sticks to 
published, and soon became established as the plastic book jackets 

classic American lawbook—the position it holds 

today. The law list continues to develop with 


emphasis on books in special fields for lawyers Jume -Saving Specialtios 


and texts for law schoo] students. 
Always, it is hoped, the Little Brown and MINNEAPOLIS 8, MINNESOTA 


Company policy will stand for “Fewer and Bet- 
ter Books” in whatever field the books may be. 


Dear Librarians 


153 in Miami Beach 


P.S. Blackie is our pet name 
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AS IT WAS 


. — . AS IT Is 
: ws = 


When 
did you 
last look 


at THE a 
BOOK of The Earth’s — = 


Upper Crust 


KNOWLEDGE? par 


~——@® 3 


Are you one of those who have not watched its revisions over recent years? 
Did you know that THE Book OF KNOWLEDGE has been redesigned by Ernst Reichl in a 
new format—featuring a very readable, modern type and big dramatic bleed photographs, 
drawings, modern charts and maps, all in beautiful color and black and white. 

Today THE Book oF KNOWLEDGE is 20 separate volumes of fascinating and 
indispensable reading. In Volume 20 you'll find a quick fact-finding cross-index, plus 1,860 
concise fact entries. In the new 1956 edition there are 12,200 illustrations. There are more 
facts in the 1956 BooK OF KNOWLEDGE and a greater unity and coherence. 

Yet no topic is exhausted in any one volume. That’s another reason why teachers 
like THE Book OF KNOWLEDGE: a number of children can use individual volumes simul- 
taneously while pursuing a single subject. 

The 1956 BooK oF KNOWLEDGE in the classroom and in the library offers you 
one of the most effective teaching tools ever created. 


THE BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE" 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 


Published by THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC., 2 West 45th Street, N.Y. 36, N.Y. — @ tne Grolier society Inc., 1956 
Publishers of WHO'S WHO IN LIBRARY SERVICE, Third Edition, $6. 
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the school library 


some obstacles and Qg@aiam 


to the school library as 


JUNE, 


a materials center Helen R. Satiley 


1956 


Miss Sattley, director, School Library Service, New York City” Board 
of Education, feels strongly about “the one-sided point of view” ALA 
has been taking about the school library as a materials center. She 
refers to the article by Louis Shores in the ALA Bulletin, June 1955, and 
the series of articles in the February issue this year. In this article she 
presents a differing point of view. Miss Sattley, formerly Assistant Pro 
fessor at Columbia University Library School and Associate Professor 
at Western Reserve Library School, began her school library work in 
the Evanston, Illinois, schools, 


In articles and discussions concerning the school library the trend is 
toward the library as a materials center—a center which will organize, 
maintain and service slides, films, recordings and tapes as well as books 
and magazines. Some would include the school textbooks and the 
museum exhibits. 

For most school libraries this materials center is still in the article 
and discussion stage. There are very few, by comparison to the total 
number of libraries, already in existence. However, so much has been 
written and discussed about this hypothetical center that librarians are 
beginning to take this development as a matter of course, even though 
so often they, themselves, can see little likelihood of being able to 
carry on this extended program in their own libraries. 

The ideal of such a materials center is certainly a worthwhile goal, 
but too much of the discussion concerning it is hypothetical and imprac- 
tical. It is asking too much of the school librarians involved and 
what is even more important—is asking for a curtailment of book pro- 
grams in our schools at the very time in our cultura] development when 
books are meeting their greatest challenge. 

It is time we stoppe d and looked at the obstacles and objections to 
this development, It is time we took stock of the school libraries in 
the country to see if they have had the personnel and the time necessary 
to develop the programs on which they are already embarked before 
setting before all of them impossible goals which, in the end, may weaken 
to a critical degree any contribution they may be able to mi ike to their 
schools. 

Perhaps, the most important thing is to examine goals, first. What is 
it we want our school libraries to be—storehouses and servicing agencies 
or dynamic teaching agencies? There are many of us who believe that 
the latter is the more import ant and that the organizing and servicing of 
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materials is the framework on which we base 
our teaching programs. 

It is right here that we must emphasize our 
differences from the college libraries and stop 
lumping remedies and plans which are “good” 
for the one as “inevitably” good for the other. 
We are dealing, here, with two distinct kinds 
of programs. Although college libraries are 
doing more teaching today than they have 
in the past, their teaching function is not one 
of their foremost reasons for being—and to 
many elementary and secondary school libra- 
rians, teaching is one of their foremost reasons. 
(By “teaching” is meant the formal and in 
formal teaching—work with classes in the li- 
brary work with in- 
dividuals for research and reading guidance; 
work with individual teachers so that 
plete integration with class work results; work 
with curriculum committees and subject chair- 
men; in fact, a dynamic program which makes 
the library a real part of most activities of the 


and in the classroom; 


com- 


school.) 

If the school librarian is to take over the 
cataloging and maintenance and servicing of 
slides, films, recordings and tapes as well as 
textbooks (this last has invariably become mere 
checking been astutely 


clerical and has 


avoided by alert librarians for many years) 
and add these to an already full book catalog 
ing and maintenance and servicing job, where 
will time come from for the teaching pro- 
gram which is so essential? If besides the 
cataloging and maintenance, the selection of 
the audio-visual materials is added to the selec- 
tion of books and magazines and pamphlet ma- 
terial, how will we make a 12 hour day stretch 
out into 24, 36, 40? (Have you ever 
counted the hours it takes during a school year 
to keep a pamphlet file current?) 

Let us face the fact that all the way across 
the country school libraries are in such a 
pioneer era that one librarian is servicing 1000, 
2000, 3000, 4000 students and doing his own 
Of course, there “should 


and 


cataloging besides. 
be” central cataloging, but it is coming slowly. 
Of course, there “should be” clerical help, 
but it is usually easier to sell a school system 
an additional professional position than a 
newly created clerical one. Of course, there 
“should be” time off for the librarian to do 
his book selection and his book order, but in 
school after school, the librarian does even 
his cataloging at a reference desk in the main 
reading room cocked for the 
student who will need his help and both ears 


with one eve 


THE BRITISH BOOK 


CENTRE, Inc. 


122 East 55 Street, New York 


Better Books from 
Britain 


at Miami Beach, 


June 17723 


Visit our BOOKMOBILE beside ALA Exhibit Area. Relax in air- 


conditioned comfort, sip ye olde English tea liced .. . 


), and 


browse through our fine selection of British publications. 


THE BRITISH BOOK CENTRE 
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ilert to the general atmosphere of the room. 

In line with a philosophy of the librarian 
as teacher comes the need for the library 
schools to add to the training program or 
prerequisites of the school library student 
courses in curriculum, psychology of children 
and adolescence, and practice teaching in 
classrooms and libraries. Thus to an already 
full schedule of courses, more essentials are 
added. But the time for library training is still 
the same, at most, a fifth of a five year pro- 
gram or a full fifth year, and some very definite 
prerequisites in education. Fortunately, there 
are often, today, basic requirements in audio- 
visual courses in many education schools and 
departments, thus enabling most students who 
enter a library school with a minor or concen- 
tration in education to be well grounded in 
an understanding of audio-visual programs. 
Moreover, in many of the library schools, in 
struction in audio-visual materials and equip 
ment is a part of many different library school 
courses Thus school librarians should be 
quite well prepared to understand and co- 
operate with any audio-visual program being 
carried on in their schools. 

Again, however, this is additional subject 
matter added to the librarv school curriculum. 
That more time for specific courses in audio- 
visual materials and instruction can be spared 
from one year of library school training is 
questioned by many of us who have been con- 
cerned with library school training within the 
past 5-10 vears. As more “essentials” are 
added to the library school courses, it is too 
often the book courses which get crowded out. 

Isn't it quite ironic that at the very time 
that well trained audio-visual specialists are 
beginning to be available for the schools that 
school librarians’ book knowledge is being 
dissipated? 

Here, then, are some very definite obstacles 
inherent in our existing school libraries and 
training programs which hamper the develop- 
ment of school libraries into materials centers: 
1) the impossibility of having, in most existing 
libraries, the cataloging, maintenance and serv- 
icing of slides, films, recordings, tapes (not 
to mention equipment), textbooks, library 
books, magazines and pamphlets and have time 
left over for the teaching program; 2) the im- 
possibility of having an_ intelligent and 
thorough selection and ordering of all such 
materials done by the present school library 


staffs who usually have a full schedule of 


classes and students; 3) the recognition that 
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book programs must not be sacrificed as other 
responsibilities are added to the school library; 
1) the impossibility of adding indefinitely to the 
training courses of the prospective school 
librarian; and 5) the very imminent danger 
that the librarian soundly based in book knowl- 
will be lost to our school systems and 
to succeeding generations of school children. 

These are the obstacles at the present time 
and they will be with us for a long time to 
come. We must be aware of them as we 
move forward and see that the best of our 
present library programs are preserved and 
protected as our responsibilities are increased. 

But as we move forward, there are, also, 
some objections, The first ties up with the 
first obstacle and is that too often in the trend 
toward materials centers, the emphasis of the 
school library is on the organization and main- 
tenance function rather than on the teaching 
function. Enough has been said above 
cerning this. 

A second objection is that not enough recog- 
given to the audio-visual specialist 
who is emerging as an important helpmate. 
He believes that his is a teaching function and 
that the audio-visual dynamic 
one, just as we believe our library program is 
dynamic. We should be two special teachers 
working together for the good of the 
Cooperation will differ from city to city, even 
from school to school. In many school sys- 
there is need of two thoroughly de- 
veloped fields, the library and the audio- visual 
and these systems ‘should be 
to finance and ‘develop both. For either 
group to be anxious about the boundaries of 
the other’s territory and to try to set up a 
field where two really exist, is to act 
defensively—is to ask for curtailment of serv- 
ices we should not expect or tolerate in edu- 
today. Two highly developed fields 
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con- 
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program is a 
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should be expected in such school systems. 

If it is practical for both fields to be com 
bined into one materials center the librarian 
needs to rely upon the audio-visual specialist 
for selection of materials in his own fields. 
If the librarian can rely upon him, one of the 
great obstacles to the development of a ma- 
terials center met to a great extent. 
If, further, the audio-visual specialist can as- 
sume responsibility for the organization of his 
materials, as well as the maintenance of his 
equipment, the library teaching program will 
not need to be sacrificed so that the audio- 
visual teaching program may flourish. The 
teaching program of the one is as important 
as the other. Here are areas where the 
and take will have to be based on good will, 
but the positive programs which will result 
when each field is reinforcing the other will be 
worth the effort. 

A third objection is the trend 
toward a deadly library environment for school 
children—one which threatens to outdo ow 
dreadful stuffed 
top of bookcases and other 
frightening tome which dampened 
readers’ enthusiasm. Are we, 
a functional materials center, 
times getting a curriculum center for teachers 
mixed up with a functioning center for chil- 
dren? 

The school library has an important future. 
But let us be aware of the pitfalls as we move 
toward our goals, 
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New .F & W Books of Unusual 
Interest 


SEVEN STARS FOR CATFISH BEND, by Ben Lucien 
Burman. The gayest book of 1956 with appeal for 
young and old alike. Published. $2.75 


Histori- 


first mis- 


THE ROAD TO GLORY, by Darwin Teilhet 


cal novel of California at the time of the 


sions. Published. $3.75 
HUNZA: Lost Kingdom of the Himalayas, by John 
Clark. A one-man 


the world’s last 


Four 
Publishe d. $5 00 


Point 


outposts 


Myths 


Leach, 62 creation stories from 


THE BEGINNING: Creation Around — the 
World, by Maria 
Published $3.50 


four corners of the earth 


A CITY FOR JEAN, by Helen Wells. Richly detailed 


ibout a voung girl’s careet 


Published 


juvenile in social wel- 


fare work $2.75 


Marjory Hall. Appealing 


friends, ro- 


MORNING GLORY, }y 


story of two sisters who find careers, 


$2.75 


inltished 


mance. P? 


THE HOUSE ON THE SHORE, by Filis Dillon. Strange 


disappearance from an Irish village spells danger 


for two boys. Published. $2.75 


MR. LINCOLN’S ADMIRALS, by Clarence Edward 
Macartney. The 


of the 


exciting, hitherto neglected story 


Union n ivy and its le aders by a noted his- 


War Between the 


torian. The naval aspects of the 


States. June. $5.00 


Gallery of 


J Unie 


Criminologist’s 


POLICEMAN’S LOT: A 


Friends and Felons, by Harry Soéderman 


$5.00 


THE FASHION DICTIONARY, by Mary Brooks 
Picken. More 11,000 terms for the teacher, 


student, designer and writer. August. $8.50 


than 


program in one of 


A MILITARY HISTORY OF THE WESTERN WORLD, |)\ 
Maj.-Gen. J. F. C. Fuller. Vol. 3: 
Days Battle, to The Battle 
1944. August. $6.00 


From the 7 


1862, of Leyte Gulf, 


THE TREASURE OF THE CORAL REEF, by Don Stan- 
ford. Lung-diving in Bermuda’s waters leads young 


Mike 


Pet: ple mober. 


Forrester to an exciting historical discovery 


$2.75 


ISLAND EXILE, by Jean Nielsen. How the lively 


natives turn Maggie’s enforced sojourn on Ajax 


Island into a rich experience. September. $2.75 


Fisher. A 


about an 


THE HAWAIIAN SWORD, by Cyrus T 


swift-paced adventure story for boys 


ancient Hawaiian legend and the theft of valuable 


anti-biotics seple mbe - $2 75 


MYSTERY WALKS THE CAMPUS, by Annetic Turn- 


gren. An abandoned parakeet and faded photo- 
graph challenge a young college girl to solve thei 
$2.75 


secrets. Se ple mber. 


THE STANDARD GUIDE TO MEXICO AND THE CARIB- 


BEAN, 1956-57 


Martin. Completely up-to-date and now fully in- 


Edition, by Lawrence and Sylvia 


dexed for ready reference Maps. septle mber. $4.95 


BUILDING AND OPERATING MODEL CARS, }\ 
Walter A 


fusely illustrated, on every phase of this thrilling 


Musciano. The complete guide, pro- 


sport and hobby. For beginners and experienced 


fans. Oclober. $3.50 


FOUR KEYS TO EL SALVADOR, by Lilly de Jongh 
Osborne. A complete, accurate guide to a fascinat- 


ing Central American neighbor—the first to be 


published in English. Illustrated. October. $3.95 


AIMEE, by Margaret Lathrop Law. A romantic 
novel based on the life of Aimee Dubuc de Rivery 
the French girl who became a Turkish sultana 


November. $3.95 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 153 East 24th Street, N. Y. 10 
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New BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


FOR THE 9- TO 12-YEAR-OLD 


FUN WITH PUPPETS 


by Sylvia Cassell 
Illustrated by Frances Johnston 


This book 
puppet play and shows how to make 


tells how to produce a 


puppets from common household ar 


ticles. It also gives instructions for 


preparing and properties. Ex 


Stages 


cellent addition to make to you 


library. Paper or board binding. 


Leader’s Edition has a 
32-page supplement deal 
ing with use of puppets in 
religious education. Cloth 
Publication 
Regu 
Lead 


binding. 
date, September | 


lar Edition, $1.50; 


er’s Edition, $2.25 


FOR THE 6- TO 8-YEAF 


| KNOW WHY 
WE GIVE 
THANKS 


by Mary Sue White 
Illustrated by Katherine Evans 


OLD 


KmOw went 


WE GIVE THANKS 


Here is a book to help deepen in the 
child his appreciation for God’s gifts 
[here are many captivating pictures 
Excellent for 
shelf 


controlled 


your browsing table or 


library Adequate white 


space 
ind a vocabulary in 24 
point type will cause the child to want 


Regular 


Edition has laminated paper on board 


to read the book for himself 


cloth 
Libra 


Library Edition has 
binding. Regular Edition, 60¢; 


ry Edition, $1.00 


binding 


“iy, 
<< 


FOR ALL AGES 
THE TELEGRAPH BOY 


by Augusta Stevenson 
Illustrated by Harold Minton 


Being caught under the house with a 


hostile Indian and almost entanging 


with a wild gypsy bear were only 


exciting things which 
Mullins 
printer’s devil was the first step toward 
This 192 


book is a 


some of the 
happened to Edgar Being a 
becoming a telegraph boy 

page 


based on authentic 


story 
facts 
Its washable binding (im 
pregnated cloth on board) 
meets requirements for 


purchase with public 


funds. Publication date, 


! 
! October | $1 


FOR THE 3- TO 5-YEAR-OLD 


Sunday with Stevie SUNDAY WITH 
o STEVIE 


by Polly Hargis 


Illustrated by Janet Smalley 


This book tells of a three- to five-year 


yid’s activities when he _ goes to 


church. It will help to develop in the 
his church. Chock 
A fine book 
for the browsing table or library shelf. 
Edition has paper 
Library Edition has 
Edition, 60¢: 


child a love for 


full of appealing pictures 
Regular laminated 
on board binding. 
cloth binding. Regular 
Library Edition, $1.00 


BROADMAN PRESS 


In Canada—G. R. Welch Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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A Little Learnin’ 


Satin gowns 


in Childress, 


Texas 


Margaret A. Edwards 


MARGARET A. EDWARDS, 


coordinator of Work with 
Young People at Enoch 
Pratt was formerly head 
of the Young People’s 
Department. Mrs. Ed- 
wards and her husband 
live on a_ small farm 
where they raise Here- 
ford cattle and chickens. 


JUNE, 1956 


This article is the first part of a manuscript written for a special project 
and intended for pamphlet publication. The first part developed into a piece 
of such general interest that when the project did not go as planned, the 
editors persuaded the author to allow its publication here.—Ed. 


ABC 


According to modern a child should not be taught to 
read until he shows “reading readiness.” My family did not know 
about this theory and shortly after I was able to dispense with the 
dictionary in my chair at me als, they taught me my ABC’s. This was 
done by pointing to letters of the alphabet on the pages of books and 
newspapers and calling them by name until I could do my own point- 
ing and identifying. 

[ learned to read by spelling out the testimonials on a calendar 
advertising Wine of Cardui. My mother liked this calendar, distributed 
each new year by the local druggist, because the numerals for the days 
of the month were placed in large squares leaving sufficient room for 
By consulting the calendar, she could tell when a hen would 
hatch or a cow come fresh, when one of us would have a birthday on 
when the Ladies Missionary Society would meet. As Wine of Cardui 
was strictly a woman's medicine and some of the testimonials were a 
bit intimate, she hung the calendar inside a cupboard door where she 
could consult the farm records on a moment's notice and yet not make 
the calendar a part of the decoration of the living room. I was about 
four years old when I realized that the ABC’s I had recently learned 
were arranged in intere sting combinations suggesting words at the top 
of this calendar. My mother was always extremely busy as she ran 
a farmhouse without a servant, so that any questions I asked had to 
be answered on the run. I stood in the cupboard with the door ajar 
and called out words asking after each, “Mother, what does this spell?” 
She would call back a quick answer thinking I was looking over a book 
or a newspaper. And so I was well on the way to becoming a fluent 
reader when some of the words I was spelling out suddenly shocked 
her to attention. She hurried to the living room to find that I was in 
the midst of a rousing account of the chi unge that had come over a 
woman in Iowa after taking one bottle of this m: igic medication. She 
immediately took me in hand and bought me some less interesting but 
more suitable reading matter. 

Not long after turning my back on Wine of Cardui and while I was 
still unable to read more than a sentence or two, I sat on our back 
door-step with my mother one Sunday afternoon of a hot Texas sum- 
mer. As I looked out over our level cotton farm she asked if I should 
like to hear a story she was reading and when I said I would, she began 
to read aloud the story of David and Absalom from the Bible. As the 
tragic drama unfolded in the state ly prose of the King James Version, 
I became more and more involved in the tale of the handsome undis- 
ciplined son who attempted to overthrow his father and met the fate 
he so richly deserved. I was upset that his long hair caught in the 
tree and that some officious fool ran him through but I was even more 


educators, 


rece ds. 
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troubled by David's reaction to all this. As 
the Bible has it, “the king was much moved, 
and went up to the chamber over the gate and 
wept; and as he wept, thus he said, O my son 
Absalom, my son, my son, Absalom! Would 
God I had died for thee. O Absalom, my son, 
my son!” I, too, was much moved and wept. 
The more I thought of Absalom dead and 
David's lament, the louder I cried, and so I 
learned that by the magic of print, though I was 
a child on a cotton farm in west Texas, I was 
actually living in Israel before the birth of 
Christ and weeping with David over Absalom. 


The Book and | 

The first book I ever owned was Peter Rabbit 
by Beatrix Potter and I blush to state that I was 
puzzle *d by it. In our back pasture, there were a 
great many cotton-tail and jack- rabbits but 
their lives were less complex than those of the 
rabbits in my book. To me the business of 
Peter’s losing his shoe seemed out of character 
and when Mr, McGregor undertook to put a 
Hower pot over Peter, 1 was amazed, It took 
a fast old dog and a lot of yelping to catch a 
West Texas rabbit and the man didn’t live who 
could just set an empty geranium pot over one. 
The sly humor and the artistry of the little 


book were lost on my practical mind. 


Our farm was 250 miles from the noise and 
“temptations” of a big city. True, there was a 
small town five miles away but generally speak- 
ing, we were “removed.” However, an uncle 
and aunt with their five children lived only 
half a mile away on an adjoining farm and we 
frequently visite 2d back and forth. Aunt Susan, 
who had nothing else to do but wash, churn, 
iron, cook and keep house for her husband and 
five children, sometimes found time in the after- 
noons to read to’us. I remember dropping in 
once when she was reading aloud The Old 
Curiosity Shop and how we all laughed when 
Quilp, the dwarf, stayed just beyond the reach 
of a vicious dog that was tied up ‘and maddened 
him with his teasing. But, as I look back upon 
it, | was more susceptible to grief than to flights 
of imagination or to subtle humor. I should 
like to say that I sensed style and quality but 
alas, the second time I succumbed to tears was 
at the reading of Whiter Than Snow. All I re- 
member about it is that I was met by the 
cousins as I came for a visit to be told that they 
really had a sad one this time—and that it was 
all about a girl who was sick and slowly dying. 
I was given the essential morbid details to 
bring me up to date and then Aunt Susan read 
us the last chapter when the girl really did get 
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it. I began by merely shedding tears, advanced 
to sobs and went on to howls. I soon became 
such a social problem that Aunt Susan sug- 
gested they all go outside and let me quietly 
get a hold of myself. Though they acted on 
her suggestion, I felt the need of consolation 
and followed my hosts around out-of-doors 
wailing until, in self-defense, they created a 
diversion that made things easier for = of us. 
When I learned to read for myself, I did not 
peruse the best books with avidity nor did | 
show indications of innate good taste. I had 
little access to the best books. Childress, Texas, 
in my childhood, was cattle country in the proc- 
ess of becoming farm land. It was settled by 
pioneer stock who refused to be beaten by 
drouth and disaster but instead, by sheer cour- 
age and physical exertion staved off starvation 
in the bad years and hoped for better times. 
These sunburned, wiry people had neither the 
leisure nor the money necessary for the pursuit 
of the arts nor was reading a habit with most 
of the people I knew. There was no reading 
matter whatever in the homes of most of our 
neighbors and the idea of supporting a public 
library was unthinkable. My mother and father 
had both been school teachers and our entire 
family connection had an understanding of the 
place of the book in society and had read and 
enjoyed many good books. Since their emigra- 
tion to West Texas they had had no funds with 
which to maintain their family libraries but 
they had brought with them complete sets of 
Dickens and Sir Walter Scott, Paradise Lost 
with Doré illustrations, a set of “complete 
masterpieces” and various other titles. 


"The Word" 

Of course, every family had a 
King James version, thank God; but no one 
made better use of it than my mother 
grandmother. Gramp’s father, my great-grand- 
father, was a missionary to the Forty-niners. 
He packed some food, a little extra clothing 
and his Bible in his saddlebags, mounted a mule 
and followed the gold rush, exhorting those 
fanatical men to turn from their pursuit of 
earthy wealth in order to lay up treasure in 
heaven. 

His daughter, my grandmother, inherited his 
religious fervor. She was one of the early 
pioneers to West Texas who found herself in 
her forties a widow with six children and four 
stepchildre n, holding a claim staked on the 
prairies of West Texas. Living off rabbits and 
wild turkeys, shipping wild horses, she and 
her big family fought off starvation and barely 


Bible, the 


and 
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pulled through. Yet, in her spare time, she 
organized the Presbyterian Church of Childress 
County in a covere d wagon and passed on what 
she termed “The Word of God” to the cowboys. 
If an encampment of cowboys had the bad luck 
to settle down anywhere near her claim, she 
bestrode a horse and rode out to devil the lives 
out of them about their immortal souls. 


In later years, when she was bringing her 


from his 
made use of 
religious tracts to the 


Edward, home by train 
father’s ranch in Oklahoma, she 
the time to distribute 
other passengers. After she had given out most 
literature,” two extra passengers showed 
up. Whether they had been to the washroom 
another coach, I do not know, but their 
appearance was the signal for Grandmother to 
spring into action, tracts in hand. This time, to 
her surprise, she found herself jerked back to a 
sitting position, Edward had pinned her skirt 
to the green plush seat. He was very young 
but some instinct told him that the distribution 
of tracts, however sound religiously, was so- 
cially unacceptable. Gramp’s slogan was “In 
Lord.” 
According to Edward's lights, the train episode 
was 


grandson, 


of her bi 


or in 


season and out of season—serving the 


“out of season.” 
Gramps lived most of the time with us and 


Walter J. 


f} 
O 


aul ah cquisition 


Scientific periodicals: 
volumes—all fields, 


Scientific books: out-of-print—domestic, 


between her and my mother our religious train- 
ing was pretty thorough, Among other things, 
we were exhorted to read the Bible through 
from cover to cover at least three times. When 
I was nine, the two ladies decided it would also 
be a fine idea for me to know by memory nine 
psalms—one for each birthday. As I already 
knew “The Lord is my She »pherd” and “Make 
a joyful noise unto the Lord,” I had only seven 
to go. In making the selections for me, it was 
agreed that Number 19 was pretty long, but so 
lovely that we had better throw it in, too. Who 
could resist: 

The heavens declare the glory of God 

and the firmament showeth his handiwork 

Day unto day uttereth speech 

and night unto night showeth knowledge . . 

In them has he set a tabernacle for the sun 

Which is as a bridegroom coming out of his 

chamber 
And rejoiceth as a strong man to run a 
race 


The old were right. It 
lovely. They never fully explained the refer- 
ence to the bridegroom coming out of his cham- 
ber but I liked the sound of it anyway. I had 
a lot of trouble when I got to the part about the 
law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul, 
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the testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise 
the simple, the statutes of the Lord are right 
not to mention the commandment, the fear, the 
judgments of the Lord, Which came first o1 
My mother explained it was 
hard for anyone, but all good and anything was 
worth memorizing that ended on the lofty note: 


second or fifth? 


Let the words of my mouth and the medita- 
tions of my heart 

Be acceptable in thy sight 

O Lord, my strength and my redeemer 


Gramps sometimes had me read the Bible 


aloud to her, instructing me to be sure and 
emphasize all words in italics. This ruined the 
meter as the words were italicized to show 
origin or a second possible meaning or some- 
thing else that had nothing to do with emphasis. 
As I seldom read her “daily readings” to her, 
this occasional off-beat accent did not hurt me. 

My mother instituted “family reading” in the 
home. Each night, the family must gather and 
read a chapter together. My father, who could 
take his Bible or let it alone, did not oppose the 
idea, nor did he exactly support it. He went 
to bed early and read the Fort Worth Star 
Telegram. We sat in chairs or on footstools 
about the bed and when Mother began read- 
ing, she would gently pull the Star Telegram 
aside at which Dad would close his eves o1 
listen passively while my siser and I kicked each 
other or heard with martyred patience. Then 
Mother suggested that we take turns about 
reading. She would read one night, then my 
sister, then Dad was not listed as a reader 
nor was Gramps who went to bed early and 
listened with her bedroom door open. When 
this suggestion went into effect, Helen and | 
spotted every short chapter in the Bible and 
proclaimed them our favorites. I also blush 
to confess that we found all the selections with 
words of an obscene connotation. Somewhere 
in the Bible there is a character named Peleg 
and I think Solomon used shittim wood in the 
temple and David or some musician played a 
sacbut. When we came to these passages, 
deliberately selected, Dad, Helen and I would 
roar with laughter until Mother was forced to 
censor the word of God and ban certain chap- 
ters from our evening meditation. She could 
not understand how such irreverence was pos- 
sible. When her evenings for reading came, 
she approached her chapter with a reverent 
tone and attitude that moves me after these 
vears. She honestly believed that just to hear 
any part of the Bible read enriched one’s spirit- 
ual life. don’t know how true that is, but 
one thing I do know—there are few better ways 
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to train a child’s ear to the appreciation of 
style, of rhythm, than to let him 
hear the King James version of the Bible read 
aloud regularly by person who reads with 
expression. 

Many distinguish between 
claptrap and style in writing for they have 
never known truly distinguished writing at 
first hand. For those who wish to acquire an 
instinctive love of great writing, there is the 
King James version of the Bible. 


of cadence, 


pe ople cannot 


Ho, everyone that thirsteth 
Come ye to the waterbrooks! 


Home on the Range 


Uncle John was the only one of us who ac 
tually books. To 
our wonder, he even sat up late at night and 
read books. When I was permitted to spend 
the night in the “city” at their house, I might 
be awakened two or three times during the 
Aunt Daisy call, “Mr. Crawford, 
you come to bed!” He often read until two or 
three in the when he would rise, 
stretch and go milk the cow which he 


hungered and thirsted for 


night to hear 


morning 
should 
have milked at sundown of the previous day. 
If the book were unusually absorbing, he might 
read until sunup which meant the eow was 
milked twelve 
with the 
Aunt 
Uncle 


and bec ause he 


hours late. We sympathized 
commiserated with 
outré aged, but because 
John was so charming, we forgave him 


“cultivated,” we 


poo! cow, we 
Daisy, we were 
was so were 
really quite proud of him. 

He ran an insurance business and in dry 
years, many people ran the risk of having their 
homes burn down in order to use the money 
intended for insurance premiums to buy food 
bout with the 
Uncle John 
was low on funds, to put it mildly, and Aunt 
Daisy had practiced the most rigid economy in 
order to keep their three children and them- 
selves fed and clothed. This she did cheer- 
fully until the day she came home to discover 
he had bought from a book agent the complete 
works of Roosevelt. She was out- 
raged and confided in us all that after this, when 
she left home, she would have to lock the ass in 
the storm cellar. She also made it clear to him 
that she would escort the children down town 
and fit them out in new clothes, and charge the 
bill to him. While we all thought Aunt Daisy 
a wit, none of us could imagine why Uncle 
John bought the books. The idea that in hard 
a man would buy books was simply 


and cotton seed for another 
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incomprehensible. Who was the old Persian 


who said: 


Had I but one loaf of bread 
One would I sell 

And buy white hyacinths 
To feed my soul. 


I said above that I had little access to the 
best books. However, I had access to books be- 


cause Mrs. W. E. Davis lived in Childress. She 


came there with her clipped accent and fine 


education and set to work to raise the town’s 
cultural level. 

She was a leading spirit in the organization 
in Childress of the Woman’s Department Club 
which has been the center of the city’s cul- 
tural life for many years. When I was grow- 
ing up, she determined that there would be 
some sort of library for the town. She found an 
empty room in one of the business houses and 
got permission to use it as a library. Then she 
town for books. Nothing offered 
her, I am sure, was refused and the selection 
was truly catholic. Here I found the Little 
Prudy series, The Little Colonel series, The Five 
Little Peppers series, Pollyanna and Anne of 
Green Gables—a diet rich in sentimental sweets 
which did me no harm, furnished me with 
better recreation than I might otherwise have 
had, and above all else, did teach me that it was 
fun to read a book. Since I have become a 
more discriminating reader, it pains me to think 
that I never once questioned the sweet stupidity 
of these books. I was not stirred by them but 
as far as I was concerned, they were all right. 
I never remember showing the least critical 
ability except for two books. I enjoyed Horatio 
Alger’s A Boy’s Fortune but when someone 
pointed out to me the absurdity of the poor 
boy’s sudden rise to wealth and position, I was 
able to see that he was a bit too successful. 
The second instance was a clear triumph and 
the first indication of any intelligence on my 
part in my approach to reading. Someone 
gave me a title from the Meadowbrook Girls 
I don’t remember the heroine’s name, 
but Jan will do. She and her girl friends went 
for a vacation where they met a fine young 
man who told them that a most important ten- 
nis tournament was to be held in about four 
weeks and made it seem quite urgent that Jan 
and her friends enter as contestants for the 
title, though none of them had ever played a 
game of tennis. They cleared a court and 
practiced and when the tournament opened, 
there they were. After a series of tense mo- 
ments, Jan got to the finals where she might 
have lost out to skillful and experienced op- 


scoured the 


series. 
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ponents had she not hit upon the idea of look- 
ing at one spot on the tennis court and then 
volleying the ball to another, Even I knew 
that was silly. 

But before I got to the Meadowbrook Girls 
I read four Dickens novels. I read them be- 
cause there was nothing else to read and be- 
I think I was showing off. David Cop- 
perfield fell before my onslaught when I was 
nine. I was encouraged by my parents who 
discussed it with me ae made me feel bril- 
liant for wading through i As I remember, 
[ mildly enjoyed it but was more impressed 
with myself than the story. I remember the 
thrill and excitement I got from Andersen’s 


cause, 


was 


Ugly Duckling which by some mistake, 
printed in a school reader composed of duller 


material. 

My grandmother subscribed for the Youth’s 
Companion for me. I read it with avidity but 
it left no lasting impression exce - for the but- 
terflies. I read an ad in the Companion de- 
picting the rewards awaiting those who made 
a career of the collecting of butterflies and 
birds’ nests. I bought the net advertised and 
set all the cousins to helping. We filled a back 
house with a truly amazing collec- 
tion of old birds’ nests and jars full of badly 
handled butterflies when something must have 
he apPe ned to end my career as a naturalist. 

I also read the comics which we called the 
funny papers. They lacked the sex and shoot- 
ing of today’s comics but they were stupid. 
Hans and Fritz played the most horrible 
pranks on people and always ended by getting 
spanked, Mutt and Jeff, Maggie and Jiggs were 
old friends of mine. 

At this point, my mother traded a heifer for 
a set of Mulbach’s novels and the complete 
works of George Eliot. 

Since I have become more familiar with good 
writing, I know that Mulbach is unreliable as 
a writer of history and is not mentioned on 
standard lists of fiction but her Henry VIII 
was a terrific experience for me. Brought up 
as I had been on the shorter catechism by 
parents who grew up with all the restraints 
of the 90's, I had never heard people talk of 
broken marriages or adultery. Henry’s unre- 
strained amours set in the splendor of his court 
affected me in much the same way that the 
Pacific did Cortez. As I sat barefooted in the 
rocking chair on our front porch, I wore satin 
gowns and ate exotic food. I saw Anne 
Boleyn beheaded and the Flemish Mare 
scorned and I was completely spent when the 
book ended just in time to save Catherine 


room of the 
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Parr. From that day forward, I have loved 
history and historical novels. 

I loved Silas Marner when we read it in 
school because I had a teacher who brought it 
to life for me. I then read most of the works 
of George Eliot but I needed someone to help 
me understand them. I also loved Ivanhoe 
when we read it in school and vowed to read 
Scott’s complete works but The Heart of Mid- 
lothian threw me for a loss and I did not read 
on. As for Shakespeare, I never knew the 
plays were powerful dramatic stories. 

It was the custom of the English teachers 
in Childress High School to assign the various 
roles in the Shakespearean plays to different 
ones each day. We sat in our seats and made 

kind of game of seeing if we could remain 
alert enough to read our parts when the time 
came. If I were Portia and she had nothing to 
say for two pages, I listened for the lines that 
would cue me while I laughed at the show-off in 
the class and started to read when Portia spoke 
again. If I had no part, I paid little attention 
to what was going on. At the end of the play, 
we went back and marked passages for memo- 
rization, One passed the exam on a play if he 
could quote 30 lines and I always passed. 

Imagine my surprise when I went to college 
and bought a ticket to a dramatic evening of 
entertainment by Charles Rann Kennedy and 
his wife, the actress, Edith Wynn Mathieson. 
I remember nothing of the evening but the 
baleony scene from Romeo and Juliet. Miss 
Mathieson appeared in a flowing, heavenly 
blue Grecian gown with a golden girdle and 
began a conversation with Romeo. To my 
utter amazement, it all turned into love mak- 
ing. This was not one of my male classmates 
and I sitting at our desks and re -ading lines 
this was passion—these two people were vio- 
lently in love and I was almost an eavesdrop- 
per on their intimate and moving conversa- 
tion. I had not known that really nice people 
spoke and acted this way. I had not known 
that love was like this and certainly, Shake- 
speare was the last man who, up to now, I 
should have suspected of knowing this. I de- 
cided that from that time forth Shakespeare 
would bear watching. 

The college I attended was located in Waxa- 
hachie, Texas and was exactly the college I 
should have attended for I was unsure of my- 
self and needed confidence and it was small 
and friendly. The three years I spent there 
were among the happiest of my life and I left 
the school a well adjusted self- confident person 
but I do not remember meeting a single person 
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either on the faculty or in the student body 
who was genuinely well read. I had a French 
teacher who was sophisticated and world 
travelled and knew French literature. My 
English professor was an old darling who 
loved poetry, but I never heard him mention 
a novel or discuss modern writing. I worked 
as an assistant in the college library which I 
thought existed for the sole purpose of help- 
ing students with school assignments. 
When I left college and became 
teacher, I heard my cousins, also teachers, dis- 


a school 


cuss some of the best sellers and I read a book 
while. I had the 
stumble on Willa Cather 
everything she wrote. I read my 
Miserables and a few other titles. 
my fourth teaching, I met 
laylor. 

I saw her first at the teacher’s institute held 
in September at the county seat. She was over- 
weight, unbecomingly dressed and bareheaded 
and when we ignorant, but becomingly 
gowned, teachers from Vernon, Texas heard 
she was assigned to the English faculty, we 
looked at her critically. Obviously she was a 
maverick. However, when she walked up to 
me and made a caustic remark on the princi- 
pal’s address of the morning, I couldn't help 
laughing as she obviously was not only intelli- 
gent but y witty. She hailed from Rice 
Institute and had been a newspaper reporter. 
She knew art and music. She brought with 
her a sensitive sketch, made by one of her 
friends, of a young cellist name 
Hans Kindler. I never saw such pictures as 
she had on her walls. She had taken the 
trouble to bring books along too. She was 
dynamite! I decided to room with her though 
| worried over her appearance and the dawn 
of my renaissance came up like thunder. 

If Eleanor taught me nothing else, she did 
show me that people could hold points of view 
quite contrary to mine and still be people of 
and character. She enlarged my 
point of view and began the dissolution of my 
extreme provincialism. She was also shock 
proof. She read books that I had heard 
spoken of in whispers or with a raised eyebrow 

liked them. When my family and 
read Pearl Buck’s Good Earth, they 
asked, “Is nothing sacred?” would 
read such a book, look me straight in the eye 
and say how excellent it was! If a book de- 
picted life truly, she did not throw it down and 
run like Chicken Little because sex was men- 
tioned frontiersman She did 


once in a good fortune to 
read almost 
father’s Les 
Then, in 
Eleanor 


and 


year of 


very 


whose was 


intelligence 


and she 
friends 
Eleanor 


some swore. 
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not wipe out in a few months the inhibitions 
1 had acquired in 21 years but she planted in 
my little provincial mind the idea that I could 
know people in print as I knew them in life. 
In Texas, we ran tick-infested cattle through 
vats. I thought characters in books had to be 
similarly and sin lest I be 
contaminated by reading about them. 

At the end of two years with her in Vernon, 
Texas, I went to Columbia University to get 
a Master’s Degree and then took a position 
teaching Latin at Maryland. After 
a few years my career there ended in two ex 
first when I clearly 
explained the facts of life to a supervisor. The 
second emanated from the school superintend- 
ent’s office and catapulted me out of 7 teach- 
ing profession into the Pratt Library in Balti- 
more, when the new building. opened 
in 1933, I began my work with young people 
It became my job to introduce recreational 
reading on an adult level to people of high 
school age. As many of the young people 
knew about books than I it was not al- 
ways easy to remain poised and confident. | 


divested of sex 


Towson, 


was mine 


plosions. The 


whe re, 


more 


set out to gain poise and confidence and the 
method I employed was to read enough books 
to gain the respect of my clientele. I piled 
them up on one side of an easy chair at home 
and stacked them on the other side 
I read on busses and streetcars. I read as I 
ate lunch, after I went to bed, while I waited 
at the dentist’s office. After about eight years, 
I slowed down a bit read at a more 
moderate rate. Now, 20 years later, I 
still haven’t read enough books but I have read 
a lot of them. But the pleasure I have had in 
reading has for me been multiplied by a kind 
young 


as re rad, 


and 
some 


of geometrical progression for, as a | 
adult librarian, books I have 
have been shared with many young people 
who have come back after reading the books 
to enjoy them all over with me and have often 
handed them on to their friends and acquaint- 
ances. For a reader, this is the life. As the 
boy said when he was first employed as a soda 
jerker “And they pay you for it!” This 
experience of reading ‘books and talking about 
them to young people has been an enriching 


most of the read 


one, 


Correction 


In the “Proposed Constitution and Bylaws,’ 
May issue, page 296, the first line under Sup- 
porting Members should begin: “e Dues $300 
annually, 
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93rd Annual Publication of 


THE STATESMAN’S YEARBOOK 
Statistical and Historical 
Annual of the States of the 

World for 1956 
Edited by S. H. Steinberg, Ph.D. 
Ready in August 


$8.50 


GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS 
5th Edition 
Nine Volumes 
Edited by Dr. Eric Blom 


$127.50 
Single Volumes Now Available 
Prices on Request 


ST. MARTIN'S PRESS, INC. 
NEW YORK 


Mending 
Books 
is Fun! 


You don’t think so? 


Well, there’s a librarian mender who does, 
and proves it in a light-hearted but prac- 
tical book, complete with more than 100 
illustrations and sketches. You'll find 
proven, easy-to-follow instructions on 
every kind of book mending here. It’s 
delightful to read . . . and it works! 


Title ... MENDING BOOKS IS FUN 

Author . . . Brooke Byrne, Staff, Pub- 
lic Library, Lynn, Mass. 

Price . . . Just $3.75 

Want to have a look at it? 
Just drop a card to— 


BURGESS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


126 South Sixth Street Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


HAMLIN AND KEE RESIGN 


The resignation of Arthur T. Hamlin, ACRL ex- 
ecutive secretary since 1949, has been announced 
effective August 31, 1956 by Robert W. Vosper 
president of the ACRL. Mr. Hamlin has accepted 
the position of librarian at the University of Cin- 
cinnati and begins his new duties on September 1. 

In announcing this resignation President Vospet 
said: 

“The University of Cincinnati is certainly to 
be congratulated in so successfully filling its li- 
brarianship. Few people, if any, are as thoroughly 
acquainted with the problems, needs and patterns 
ot library service in the American academic world 
as Arthur Hamlin.” 

S. Janice Kee, who has served as PLD execu- 
tive secretary for more than four years, is resign- 
ing as of August 31, 1956. Miss Kee has accepted 
the position of secretary, Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission, beginning September l, 

Mildred W. Sandoe, PLD president, in announc- 
ing this resignation, said: 

“The Public Libraries Division has made im- 
portant strides during Miss Kee’s able adminis- 
tration of her office and we deeply regret the loss 


ot he r servic es,” 


LET MAGAFILES 
END YOUR 
HEADACHES! 


— 
"No, not all headaches 
/ ...just that big one 
of how to handle your 
unbound periodicals. 


Practical and attractive, MAGAFILES 
come in 39 sizes and are ideal for filing 
magazines, pamphlets and many other 
items. Write today for descriptive litera- 
ture and free sample. 


4A 
a me 


One note of caution, however: The 
MAGAFILE Cure, while sure-fire and 
easy on the pocketbook, is both habit- 
forming and contagious. Satisfied custo- 
mers of 15 years continue to depend on 
MAGAFILES and the employment of the 
Magafile Magazine Library has spread to 
more than 5000 firms and institutions. 


THE MAGAFILE COMPANY 
P. 0. Box 2615, Merchants Station, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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The newest books for librarians will be on show at the ALA Conference ex- 
hibit . . . booths 117 and 118 . . . June 17-25. You will see for yourself what 
the current publishing program of the ALA—yowr association—can do for you, 


for your library. 


the current choice .. . 

Books That Changed the W orld. Robert B. Downs. $2.25. Demonstrates, through 
consideration of sixteen specific examples, the immense power wielded by books 
Charging Systems. Helen T. Geer. $3.75. Details the operation of 17 charging 
systems, the advantages and disadvantages of each. 


Handbook of Medical Library Practice, 2nd ed. Janet Doe and Mary Louise Mar- 


shall, eds. $10.00. The standard work on organization and administration of 


the medical library collection . . . the standard bibliography of medical reference 


works. Both parts enlarged and completely rewritten 


Serial Publications. Andrew D. Osborn. $6.00. The only exhaustive study of 


serials work—organization, principles of selection, acquisition, cataloging 


Subject and Title Index to Short Stories for Children. Julia F. Carter, ed. $5.00 
A use-tested index to 5,000 stories, most of which are not included in any other 


index 


and coming soon... 


Library Adult Education in Action. Eleanor Phinney. Price to be announced 
Case studies of the work of five public libraries in a vital, undocumented field 
Prepared under ALA Fund for Adult Education grant to Rutgers Graduate 
School of Library Service 


The Classified Catalog; Basic Principles and Practices. Jesse H. Shera and Mar 
garet F. Egan. $4.00. The only American work treating the classified subject 
catalog in all aspects: theory, function, details of establishing and maintaining 
the actual catalog 

The REVISED Basic Book collections, Revised and enlarged by an ALA com- 
mittee of school librarians assisted by ACEI, NCTE, NEA, ASCD consultants 
Annotated, classified list of more than 1,000 titles in each volume, the nucleus 
of an effective school library program for Elementary Grades, Junior High 
Schools, High Schools. Prices to be announced. 


AND ... if you miss these books at Miami Beach, you can take advantage of 


your 30-day ALA return privilege and order now from 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 50 EAst HURON STREET, CHICAGO 11 
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the world’s most 
progressive library... 
The New York Public Library's 


DONNELL 
BUILDING 


, - , } 
another outstanding , tga I lal 


— achievement 


STANDARD wooD PRODUCTS 


Young People's Room Union Catalog Room 


Visit our Exhibit at Miami Beach, Booth 155-156. Write for Catalog. 


Standard Wood Products Corp. / Library Division 
Dept. A, 47 West 63rd Street, New York 23, N.Y. 


THE INDUSTRY'S FASTEST-GROWING LINE OF INSTITUTIONAL FURNITURE 
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FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


FRIENDLY FARM ANIMALS 


By Esther K, Meeks. Simple text and big pictures about farm ani- 
mals, Ages 3-7. $1.50; Pre-Bound $2.00 Net. 


A COW IN THE HOUSE 


By Mabel Watts. Illus. in 2 colors by Katherine Evans. An amusing 
old folk tale. Ages 4-8. $2.00; Pre-Bound $2.40 Net. 


THE BASHFUL BEAR 


By Earle Goodenow. Illus. in 2 colors. What happened when the little 
bear learns that all bears start as small bears. Ages 4-8. $2.00; 
Pre-Bound $2.40 Net. 


RAY AND STEVIE ON A CORN BELT FARM 


By Joan Liffring. Photographs. Two lowa farm boys raise a 4-H calf. 
Ages 6-10. $2.50; Pre-Bound $2.80 Net. 


WHAT INDIAN IS IT? 


By Anna Pistorius. The newest title in this popular series, illustrated 
in full color. Ages 6-10. $1.50; Pre-Bound $2.00 Net. 


TO CHURCH WE GO 


By Robbie Trent. Illus. in 2 colors by Elizabeth Orton Jones. Revised 
edition of a much-loved book. Lovely new illustrations. Ages 6-10. 
$2.00; Pre-Bound $2.40 Net. 


CAESAR’S BLUE RIBBON 


By Robert Willis. Illus. by author. How a big old farm horse wins a 
blue ribbon. Ages 8-10. $2.00; Pre-Bound $2.40 Jet. 


BUZZY PLAYS MIDGET LEAGUE FOOTBALL 


By Caary Jackson. Illus. by Kevin Royt. Buzzy learns to be a smart 
quarterback. Ages 8-10. $2.00; Pre-Bound $2.40 Net. 


BIG-ENOUGH BOAT 


By Dorothy Phillips. tllus. by R. Frankenberg. Tommy discovers there 
is work a dory can do better than other boats. Ages 8-10. $2.00; 
Pre-Bound $2.40 Net. 


Peace s t Ute ar 
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WEST WASHINGTON BOULEVARD, 


THE FIRST LAKE DWELLERS 


By Chester G. Osborne. Illus. by Richard N. Osborne. Arvi finds a 
way to build a raft house on the lake that is safe from enemies. 
Ages 9-12. $2.50; Pre-Bound $2.80 Net. 


WON KIM’S OX 


By Philip Eisenberg. Illus. by Hilda Eisenberg. A Korean boy’s adven- 
tures with a “bewitched” ox. Ages 9-12. $2.75; Pre-Bound $3.00 
Net. 


ERIK’S CHRISTMAS CAMERA 


By Alta H. Seymour. Illus, by L. F. Bjorklund. Fun, fishing and pho- 
tography in Sweden. Ages 9-12. $2.50; Pre-Bound $2.80 Net. 


THE O’DONNELLS 


By Peggy Sullivan. Illus. by Mary Stevens. A warm appealing story of 
five girls whose father is a Kansas City policeman. Ages 10-14. 
$2.75; Pre-Bound $3.00 Net. 


TORNADO’S BIG YEAR 


By Trella L. Dick. Illus. by Mary Stevens. Another good Tornado 
Jones story by a Follett Award author, Ages 10-14. $2.95; Pre- 
Bound $3.16 Net. 


FIRE CANOE 


By Elsa Falk. Illus. by R. Frankenberg. An exciting Mississippi 
River adventure story. Ages 12-16. $2.75; Pre-Bound $3.00 Net. 


Me. 


Justice 


=— 


By Clara Ingram Judson. Illus. by Robert Todd. The life of one of our 
greatest American judges, written in Mrs. Judson’s distinguished 
style. Ages 12 and up. $3.50; Pre-Bound $3.60 Net. 


COMPANY 


em te) E 
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Miami Beach Public Library—MiAMI BEACH NEWS BUREAU PHOTO 


Mrs. Emmie S. Hayes 


Libraries and Museums in Greater Miami 


Emmie S. Hayes, head of the Technical Processes Department of the 
Miami Public Library, is a native of Birmingham, Alabama, Mrs. Hayes 
received an A.B. from Birmingham Southern College, took library service 
at Emory University, worked as Branch Librarian at the Birmingham 

Public Library, and has been with the Miami Public Library for the 
past ten years. 


In Lemon City, Florida, 1894, a new building was dedicated as the 
civic center and library for the town. Since floor space was a problem 
even in those days the library shelves were equipped with hinges and 
wheels, a device which made it easy enough to make way for a civic 
meeting or square dance simply by pushing the library against the 
walls! 

Like many other early libraries, in Florida and elsewhere, the Lemon 
City Library grew out of a collection of books accumulated by a ladies’ 
sewing club. Eventually a Lemon City Library and Improvement Asso- 
ciation was formed and the new library and civic center constructed. 

About this same time, Mrs. Kirk Munroe, whose husband wrote so 
many adventure stories of early Florida, began reading to groups who 
gathered on her front porch, From this group, developed another library, 
The Coconut Grove Public Library, which is also still in existence. 
Though founded a little later than Lemon City Library, it has main- 
tained continuous service, while Lemon City has had one interruption. 
This library also has the somewhat dubious attraction of a grave on its 
grounds; that of the first wife of Commodore Ralph Munroe. This 
little library has a remarkable group of “Friends” numbering authors, 
builders, and dreamers among them. It has a good collection of 


Floridiana, covering not only the history of the state, but flowers, fruits, 
shells, customs—even inventions. 
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From these pioneers in the library field, 
many new groups caught the reading idea, 
gathering books and loaning them, so that all 
over the newly settled areas, reading kept pace 
with the growth in population. 

Woman's Clubs began to pop up in every 
new section, and many maintained libraries 
which were available to the residents of the 
community. 

In 1937, the City of Miami began a city- 
sponsored library, with a main collection and 
two small branches. In 1942, several of the 
Woman’s Clubs became a part of the City of 
Miami Public Library system. At the present 
time, the Main Library is located in a beautiful 
modern building in downtown Miami. It is 
the largest public library of the state and has 
seven station, and a Trave ling 
Branch. 

Miami Beach, in the first lush growth of that 
city, saw the need for a library and filled it 
very adequately. In 1938, a building 
was dedicated, with an Art Gallery wing com- 
memorating the work of John S. ‘Collins, one 
of the pioneer developers of the city. The 
building was designed by Russell T. Pancoast, 
grandson of Collins. 

Ringing the area were new settlements and 
each had its own library. Coral Gables, 
housed in the lovely gray stone building pro- 
vided by the Woman's Club of the city, was 
once a one room library in an apartment build- 


branches, one 


new 


ing. 

Coco Plum Library in South Miami, also 
housed a Woman's Club building, has re- 
cently been installed in a spacious new wing 
where services have been increased. 

Miami Springs and Hialeah, twin cities to 
the northwest of Miami, have rapidly growing 
populations and libraries. Miami Springs, a 
Woman’s Club tenant, has pushed the club out 
to new quarters and taken over their space. 
Hialeah has outgrown its tiny office space in 
the city hall, and moved to a unique round 
building. 

Miami shores has a beautiful building with 
a cozy look of a home rather than the formal 
one of the traditional library. There are three 
fireplaces and a glass wall separating the main 
room from the patio. The wall slides away 
at the touch of a button, making the whole 
reading room an outdoor one. 

North Miami Library was begun by an en- 
terprising pair of twins who persevered until 
the small collection in the Town Hall grew 
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After 
reality 
very 


and grew and needed a new building. 
this very modern building became a 
they retired. The library has all of the 
up-to-date equipment, a conference 

an audio-visual room, and an outdoor reading 


room, 


room. 

West Miami is one of the newest of the new, 
and is very proud in quarters which were fur- 
nished and painted by the neighborhood re: ad- 
ers of how-to books. 

One of the most colorful libraries of the 
area is that of Opa-Locka, which 
in the City Hall. With its minerots, Arabic 
doorways, and courtyard under the library 
“Arabian Nights” atmosphere pre- 
become 


1S housed 


windows, an 
vails where 
quite real. 
There are 
County Law 
Courthouse 


romance and adventure 


Dade 


County 


libraries: The 

Library in the Dade ; 
which, ‘though young, already 
boasts more than 20,000 volumes by lawyers 
and litigants of the and the Miami 
Beach Law Library located on Lincoln Road, 
which is available Miami 
Beach Bar Association only. 

There are also many specialized libraries. 
Jackson Memorial Hospital in Miami, Mt. 
Sinai in Miami Beach and a Veteran’s Hospital 
in Coral Gables provide both medical libraries 
for the staffs and popular reading for the 
patients. The large local newspapers have 
libraries, as do several banks business 


two law 


area; 


to members of the 


and 
houses, 

The University of Miami library has kept 
pace with the amazing growth of the University 
itself. The main collection is in the Merrick 
Building, construction of which began in the 
1920’s as a hotel but was abandoned in the 
steel-frame stage. In the 1940's the University 
took over, finished the building, and now it is 
one of the most attractive on the campus, 

Barry College also has a quite large collec- 
tion in its library located in the quiet atmos 
phere of the Catholic Campus. 

There are art galleries at the 
of Miami, and at the Miami Beach 
Library, with collections of all kinds 
all parts of the world, for the art lovers. 

And for those interested museums, 
are three to appeal to all ages. The | 
Museum of Miami is one of the most popular 
of * ‘pl ices to go” for the small fry. 

Vizcaya, the breathtakingly lovely 
come-true, is a must for lovers of the beautiful, 
the rare, and the antique. Treasures of art of 


Universit\ 
Public 
from 
there 


Junior 


dream- 
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many kinds, paintings, tapestries, furniture, 
rugs, architecture and landscaping are all on 
view. The great house of early Italian design, 
rises on the edge of Biscayne Bay; its harbor 
housing an amazing sculptured boat. The 
many acres of formal gardens have fountains, 
statuary, a_ secret garden and a miniature 
theatre. It is a truly great treasure house of 
the decorative arts of the 16th, 17th, and 18th 
centuries. 

The Ancient Spanish Monastery in North 
Miami, was dismantled in Spain, brought to 
this coutry in crates, and rebuilt in the lovely) 


“Too bad we have to spend all our time here 
‘implementing’ Management Survey!” 


tropical setting. 


Do It Yourself! 


Organize your own tour of Southern Florida. 
You can be footloose and fancy free as you 
drive your personal car on your own side trips 


through Florida. You'll have no cares—no NEW 3-D CORK LETTERS 


worries. Gas and oil is paid for; your car is MAKE SIGNS EASY 


sparkling new and clean; and you're fully in- 
sured. Invite a couple of companions if you — quickly with GRAFOREL display letters from France. 


wish, and you'll find the cost as low as $10 a 


person for 300 miles of carefree driving. 16 sizes from 3/16” to 6”. Send today for FREE samples 
‘ and catalog. Favored by leading exhibit builders. 


Grace Letter Co., Dept. AL-1 


These special rates are for librarians only. 
Order your car now from Hertz Stations, Inc., 
29 S W Fourth St., Miami. 


SOLVE YOUR RECORD STORAGE PROBLEMS 


witht DISCABINETS 


All metal Sectional Discabinets with our complete Cataloging System is 

the most EFFICIENT, PRACTICAL and ECONOMICAL method for Filing, 

Protecting Recordings and Transcriptions. Made in Four Sizes for 7”, 10”, 

12” and 16” Records. Also available in Double Door Cabinets with Lock 

for 10” and 12” records or combination of 10” and 12” up to 540 records. 
COPYRIGHTED PATENTED 


SOLVE YOUR 16MM FILM 


renee rect oonueas 


with FILM STORAGE CABINETS 


METAL 
All metal Double Door, 16 mm Film Storage Cabinets : 3 
for 400’, 600’, 800’, 1200’, and 1600’ reels, also Designed to fit your standard book shelving: 
furnished in OPEN TYPE RACKS. 35” long, Capacity 25 Reels or Cans for 400 
i 7 through 1600’. Available in 29” and 48” lengths. 
NOW: Sectional Cabinets for Stor- Equipped with rubber feet for use of Desk or Table. 


a VISIT US AT ALA BOOTH 111 
oxes. — 


NATIONAL 


CALL YOUR AUDIO VISUAL WALLACH & ASSOCIATES Aupie 


DEALER OR WRITE FOR vis ne 
BROCHURES AND PRICES 1589 ADDISON RD., CLEVELAND 3, OHIO - 
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Anyone can make beautiful signs and displays, easily, 


GRAFOREL letters are ready-gummed, need only to be 
moistened, will stick to any dry surface. 12 beautiful faces, 


77 Fifth Ave., New York 3 WAtkins 4-0850 


amine: 


Goods and Gadgets 


NEW MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


GOODS AND GADGETS GALORE in _ two 
(count ‘em) two big tops beneath the palms on 
Miami Beach. The canvas will shelter a group of 
exhibitors who’s names read like a “Who's Who” 
of library supplies and equipment, including forty 
pabtuhess plus the ComsBinep Book EXumsit, 
yigger and better than ever and a new entry, The 
PAPERBACKS COMBINED Book Exuisit, that you 
can't afford to miss; ten binders or pre-binders; 
fourteen manufacturers of furniture and _ stacks; 
ten subscription books publishers; five purveyors 
of library supplies; eight manufacturers of heavy 
equipment; and many others, including book- 
mobiles, records, services, wholesalers, pamphlets 
and magazines. 

If you're going to be in Miami Beach, don’t miss 
this chance to see the finest in library materials 
brought together just for you. 

We should point out that in addition to the 
tried and true library furnishings that you have 
all seen, both KNot~ AssociATEs and HERMAN 
MILLER will have booths; something new in library 
printing with RecorpAK, ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTI- 
GRAPH, A. B. Dick, EAstMAN Konak, and HALomw 
all within a few feet of each other. Compare 
and buy. 

The use of records in libraries will be recom- 
mended by two new exhibitors; CotumBia ReEc- 
orps and the NewBery Awarp ReEcorps, plus 
two old friends, FotkKways and CALIFONE. 

Not only the two tents will be used for exhibits 

ALA exhibits and some other service exhibits 
will be found in the Pavillon Room of the Fon- 
tainebleau. Some of them are the ALA Buildings 
Committee, DLCYP, Pan American Union, U. S. 
Census Bureau, and the haven of harrassed ad- 
ministrators and aggressive youngsters—the Per- 
sonnel Placement Services offices. 

One of the outstanding features of the annual 
conference, the Exhibits are the center of interest 
and activity for librarians who must keep up with 
modern deve ‘lopments and the newest saktie -ations. 
Visit the exhibits—you'll have fun, get new ideas, 
meet old friends, and your report to the stay-at- 
homes won't be complete without special mention 
of the new goods and services you'll see in the 
exhibit area. 


GADGET OF THE MONTH 


It may pay you to look into the possibilities of 
a new water conditioner that is designed to pre- 
vent scale and corrosion formations in boilers and 
water systems without the use of chemicals. This 
water conditioner is manufactured in sizes han- 
dling from 6.5 to 1760 gallons of water per minute. 
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FOR LIBRARIES 


It can easily be connected to standard pipes rang- 
ing from %” to 12”. There are no moving parts, 
no expensive servicing either in the form of labor 
or chemicals. Libraries will find use for this con- 
ditioner on boilers or air-conditioning systems. 
For details, write to Packard Water Conditioner Di- 
vision, Inc . Beaver St., Jacksonville 9, Fla. 


EXCLUSIVELY DESIGNED DRAPERIES in 
exciting colors and manufactured from Fiberglas 
fabrics may be the answer to your need for color- 
ful and inviting reading r your library. 
These Fiberglas draperies are said to be econom- 
ical for they outwear all other types of fabrics, non- 
fading and pest-proof, guaranteed wrinkle-free 
forever, and fireproof. No lining is needed. This 
fabric can be washed on the spot without ironing, 
it hangs dry in a matter of minutes, and dry- 
cleaning is never needed. For a booklet contain- 
ing further information and ‘illustrations write for 
the free Fiberglas color booklet, Dept. 102, Wil- 
liamsburg Drapery Co., Inc., 819 West Chicago 
Ave., Chicago 22. 

SOMETHING NEW IN READING PRO- 
GRAMS has been released by Library Products, 
Inc. Beautiful, colorful, world-famous clowns 
(life-size) and other circus materials can form the 
basis for a new vacation reading club that the 
children will enjoy. The clowns are reproduced 
in 12 oil colors—other items are an eight-colored 
merry-go-round for your window, a three-ring cir- 
cus displ: iy complete with miniature performers for 
only $5.00, and the usual book-markers and pins, 
not to mention inexpensive clown balloons, per- 
forming miniature animals and many other eye- 
catchers. Full desc riptions in your current Sturgis 
catalog, or write for your copy. Library Products, 
Inc., Box 552, Sturgis, Mich. 

RECOMMENDED TO US BY A LIBRARIAN 
is a new magazine binder that features a back 
cover and backbone of red or blue vinyl electron- 
ically sealed over high quality binder’s board. 
Metal parts are nickel plated, magazines can be 
changed easily and padlock and key are available. 
The front cover of this attractive binder is of heavy 
glass-clear vinyl. Seven sizes are stocked at prices 
ranging from $2.25 to $4.00. Other sizes can be 
supplied. Wire—O Sales Co., Inc., Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. 

CHANGE IN DESIGNATION. Michael M. 
Murphy announces that the company, Gammell 
and Murphy, manufacturers of the well-known 
book worm pin, is now designated Michael M. 
Murphy—Children’s Incentive Reading Programs 
and Library Aids, Box 865, St. Cloud, Minn. 


rooms in 
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ALA's RELIABLE GUIDES TO BOOK BUYING 


The Booklist 


This guide to current books gives all the information a librarian needs 
to buy and to catalog with confidence. The listing of books is selective 
and represents the consensus of leading librarians—adult, children’s, 
school, young people’s, and subject specialists throughout the United 
States who vote regularly on the books to be included. 

Each issue contains brief descriptive and critical notes on 100-125 
new and forthcoming books including separate sections on books for 
children and young people with the grade and interest level indicated 
for each. Other regular features are: books for the small library, series 
and new editions, U.S. government publications, and free or inexpen- 
sive material. The Booklist classifies each title by decimal system, 
gives subject headings and L.C. card numbers, and indicates whether 
Wilson cards are available. Twenty-two issues plus the August index 


issue, $6 a year. 


Subscription Books Bulletin 


This quarterly guide to the buying of subscription and reference books 
—encyclopedias, dictionaries, atlases, collections of stories or materials 
for information and recreation—evaluates and compares books and sets, 
stating whether they are “recommended” or “not recommended” for 
the home, school, and public library. The unbiased, critical reviews are 
prepared by a voluntary committee of thirty-five librarians. An im- 
portant service for libraries and the communities they serve. Quarterly. 


Per year, $3. 


ORDER FROM 
American Library Association * 50 E. Huron St. * Chicago, Illinois 
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Classified Advertisements 


WANTED 


ONE OF OUR OVERSEAS library customers is 
in urgent need of the following periodicals for 
which we will pay highest market price. Please 
list items available. Canadian Jl. Economics & 
Pol. Science, 1946; Economic Journal, 1945, 1946; 
Economica, 1945, 1946; Encounter, 1952, 1953, 
1954 > 2, 7, 11, 1955 nos. 1-6; Genetics, 
Vols. 1 , 21, 26, 32 complete, V. 2 no. 1, V. 3 
no. 2, - Vv 7 no. 2. V. 10 no. 1, V. 16 no. 2, 
V. 19 no. 1, V. 22 no. 1, V. 25 no. 2, V. 31 no. 1, 4; 
Jl. of Economic Entomology, Vol. 1; Jl. of Modern 
History, Vol. 19, 20; Jl. of Politics, Vols. 8, 9, 10; 
Marxist Quarterly, 1945 through 1954; New 
Leader, 1945 through 1952; Phytopathology, Vols. 
1 through 8; Political Quarterly, 1945 through 
1949, 1952; Review of Politics, 1945; Tropical 
Agriculture, V. 2 no. 8, V. 3 no. 1, V. 6 no. 2, 
V. 24 no. 1-3; Western Political Q’trly, 1948 
through 1951; World Today, 1946; ABRAHAMS 
MaGazINE Service, Serials Dept., 56 East 13th 
St., New York 3 f 


FOR SALE 


and periodicals current and 


White 


books 
Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, 


FOREIGN 
out-of-print. 
Plains, N.Y. 

WITH LIQUICK LEATHER you will find that 
you can repair, restore and rebind leather and 
cloth books for a few cents each. 16 oz. bottle— 
enough for 50 to 100 volumes—$3.95. Will 
stre ngthen and preserve old powdery leather 
ideal for binding magazines. In use by Rare Book 
Departments of many great libraries. Liquick 
Leather, 543 Boylston St., Boston 6, Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINE SPECIALISTS. 
Established 1889. Largest and best selection any- 
where. We also welcome your lists of Duplicates 
for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Service, Serials 
Dept., 56 E. 13th St., New York 3, N.Y. 

USED steel library shelving: Various upright 
columns; 2000 standard shelves; miscellaneous 
other lengths; tiered and free standing. For 
further information communicate with the Li- 
brarian or Business Manager, Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minnesota. 

1955 ed. Collier's Encyclopedia. 
B 109. 


20 v. 


$140. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line, ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 
voucher forms are required for billing, please 
send them at the time advertisements are 
submitted for insertion, 


POSITIONS OPEN 

East 

REFERENCE Librarian to be in charge of Ref- 
erence Dept. and its services. 38 hour week and 
not more than 2 evenings per week, 1 month vaca- 
tion, sick leave and state retirement. Salary 
$3200-$4000, with annual increments $200. L.S. 
degree preferred, Apply Pauline M. Fancher, Di- 
rector, James Prendergast Free Library, James- 
town, N.Y. 

SCHOOL or children’s librarian to run two 
grade school libraries. Public library has charge 
of grade school libraries. Beginning salary de- 
pending on professional experience. Annual in- 
crement. Pension, five day week. Library de- 
gree required. Write Librarian, Greenwich Li- 
brary, Greenwich, Conn. 

JUNIOR Librarian. To assist librarian in Charge 
of Work with Young People. 
plus 1 year of library school. Salary (without 
experience), $4000, annual increments $180; maxi- 
mum, $4720; 2 years of accepti ible experience in 
work with young people, beginning salary $4360. 
Mount Vernon Public I sibrary, Mount Vernon, N.Y. 

DIRECTOR, Adult Services and Head, Hum: in- 
ities Division. Two top positions in the subject- 
de ‘partme ntalized Adult Department of Public Li- 
brary in New England’s third city, industrial and 
educational center, De ~partment inc ‘ludes 14 pro- 
fessional, 16 clerical workers, book col- 
lections, active community program. New build- 
ing in planning state. Director's salary, $4825 
$5824; Division Head, $4388-5304. Inquiries and 
applications to Thurston Taylor, Librarian, Wor- 
cester Free Public Library, Worcester 8, Massa- 
chusetts. 

CAN you contribute to the growth of the seventh 
largest library in the country? If you are re- 
sourceful, dependable and ambitious, if you've 
got ideas sal ability to put them into action, if 
you're looking for a chance to advance, we're 
looking for you! New buildings and new positions 
to meet tremendous increases in population spell 
O-P-P-O-R-T-U-N-I-T-Y. Positions available NOW 
in all fields of interest beginning at $4000 and 
going to $5080 in six increments. Suburban sur- 
roundings; 20 minutes from Manhattan, near all 
Long Island recreational areas. Month vacation, 
month sick leave, pension plan. L.S, or M.S. de- 
gree, eligibility for New York State Certificate, 
NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY, you'll get 
plenty here. Write to Harold W. Tucker, Chief 
Librarian, Queens Borough Public Library, 89-14 
Parsons Blvd., Jamaica 32, New York. 

LIBRARIANS. _ Beginning salary $4500 for 
Senior Librarian, at least 2 years’ experience re- 
quired; $4000 for Junior Librarian, no experience 
required. Annual increments. College and L.S. 
degrees. Eligibility for N.Y. certification. Beau- 
tiful, new, air-conditioned building to open June 
Ist. Two attractive branches. On Long Island 
17 miles from New York City. One month vaca- 


4 years of college 


extensive 
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tion, liberal sick leave, and N.Y. State Retirement 
System. Excellent opportunity for alert, ambitious 
persons. Elmont Public Libraries, Elmont, L.L., 
N.Y. 

LIBRARIAN-—sole charge small village library 
in Westchester County, 30 minutes from New 
York City. M.L.S. degree or state certification, 
40 hour week. $3600 salary, month vacation, state 
retirement. Apply President, Board of Trustees, 
Pelham Public Library, Pelham, New York. 

ASSISTANT Librarian to be Head of Circula- 
tion in small suburban library. Young woman with 
L.S. degree and 4 or 5 years’ experience in public 
library work. Attractive community, pleasant 
working conditions. New York State Retirement. 
Salary $4800. In applying give complete details 
of age, education and experience. B 112 

ASSISTANT Children’s Librarian, L.S. degree, 
experience desirable but not mandatory, for an 
interesting combination of elementary school and 
public library work in a small live public library, 

25 miles north of Boston. Salary depending upon 
qualifications. ‘Month vacation, sick leave, retire- 
ment. Apply Memorial Hall Library, Andover, 
Mass. 

CATALOG and Reference Librarian, L.S. de- 
gree, pre ‘ferably with two years’ appropri ate ex- 
, for small, live library in a community with 
25 miles north of 
depending upon 
sick leave, retire- 
Library, Andover, 


perience 
unusual ‘caltural opportunitie Ss, 

Boston. Salary $3500-$0000, 
qualifications. ‘Month vacation, 
ment. Apply Memorial Hall 

Mass. 

CATALOGER for public library in attractive 
New Jersey suburb near N.Y.C. $4000 beginning 
salary for L.S. degree. Woman pre ferred. Posi- 
tion offers both cataloging and direct service to 
public. Sick leave, vacation and pension. B 101 

POSITION Open: Interesting opening for ex- 
perienced adult reader's advisor in me tropolitan 
area in community with broad cultural interests. 
Classification Librarian III. Salary scale, pension. 
Opportunity for group leadership. Library degree. 
Broad knowledge of books. Personal interview im- 
yortant. Apply Isabelle Hurlbutt, Greenwich Li- 
rary, Greenwich, Conn. 

CHILDREN’S librarian in suburban community 
% hour from New York City. 5 day week, one 
month vacation. Salary depends upon experience 
and qualifications. Under New York state pension 
system. Attractive children’s room and generous 
book budget. B 116 

HEAD, Catalog Dept., 
5 day week, sick leave, 
Athenaeum, Pittsfield, Mass. 


40 hour, 
Berkshire 


month vacation, 
retirement. 


Southeast 


BOOKMOBILE Librarian for 25 foot book- 
mobile operating in suburban areas. Librarian 
responsible for book selection and daily supervision 
of bookmobile and staff of 4 assistants. Annual 
circulation of unit, 125,000. 5 day, 40 hour week, 
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4 weeks vacation, sick leave, retirement system. 


Beginning salary $4100-$47 00, depending upon 
Degree from accre sdite d library school 
Public Li- 


Towson 4, Mary- 


experience. 
require d. Write: 
brary, 30 W. 
land. 

ASSISTANT Reference and Circulation Li- 
brarian in busy library in growing community. F., 
with L.S. degree required, Beginning salary $300- 
$335 depending upon experience. ‘Annual merit 
increase. 4 week vacation, 2 week sick leave, 
retirement. Apply Librarian, Washington County 
Free Library, Hagerstown, Maryland. 

NEW $15,000, air-conditioned, 3500 volume 
Gerstenslager Bookmobile, to be used inside city 
only, needs librarian to head staff of three. Salary 
range $3900-$4680. Openings also for Children’s 
Librarian I ($3552-$4260) and II ($3900-$4680). 
36% hr., 5-day week, vacation, sick leave, pension 
plan, library” school graduates only. Apply to 
Civil Service Commission, Room 203, City Hall 
Annex, Norfolk 10, Virginia. No examination 
required, 

REFERENCE librarian to assist with question- 
answering and information-locating services, selec- 
tion of materials for purchase and “corresponde nce. 
Graduation from accredited library school re- 
quired. Previous experience not required. Ca- 
pable supervision provided. Salary $3595-$4154 
in five steps. Retirement plan, social security, 
sick leave, three week vacation. Congenial staff 
and good book collection. Write Librarian, Kana- 
wha County Public Library, Lee and Hale Streets, 
Charleston, West Virginia. 

EXTENSION L fhresia in to be in charge of book- 
mobile three days a week, and to be in charge of 
department two days a week while Head of De- 
partment handles bookmobile. Also work with 
school deposit collections, which makes knowledge 
of children’s work desirable but not mandatory. 
Salary $3595-$4154, in five steps. Five day, 
forty hour week. Retirement plan, sick leave, 
three week vacation. Write Librarian, Kanawha 
County Public Library, Lee and Hale Streets, 
Charleston, West Vi irginia. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian, preferably with some 
—— All known advantages plus complete 
independence. Salary open. Miami, Florida. 
B 113 

ALERT library in charming, progressive, old- 
new southern town needs librarian for reference 
and cataloging and some general library work. 
Good reading background. Opportunity to display 
initiative. Forty-hour week, four week vacation, 
retirement plan, health insurance, sick leave, ex- 
penses paid to State Library meetings, salary 
$3300. Apply Librarian, Fisk Public Library, 
Natchez, Miss. 

CIRCULATION Librarian. Information Desk 
work, book selection, community contacts, and 
bibliographies for educational and other groups. 
An excellent opportunity for broad experience. 
Graduation from accredited library school required. 


Baltimore County 


Chesapeake Ave., 
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Retirement plan, 
Congenial staff 
Position 

Kanawha 

Streets, 


Salary $3595-$4154, in five steps. 
sick leave, three week vacation. 
and good book collection to work with. 

open May 1, 1956. Write Librarian, 

County Public Library, Lee and Hale 
Charleston, West Virginia. 


Midwest 
LIBRARIAN. 


sume full charge 
Write Library Board 
Minnesota. 

CHIEF Librarian, Waverly Public Library. In- 
itial salary based on training and experience. 
Active children’s department. College town of 
5400. Liberal vacations and state retirement. 
Apply Mrs. Merle Gruben, 305 Third St., S.E., 
Waverly, Iowa. 

REMODELED central building and expanding 
extension service require larger professional staff: 
Assistant with science or business background for 
Science and Industry Division; General Assistant 
to work in various departments of main library 
and branches; Young People’s Librarian for large 
branch; Children’s Librarians for branches; As- 
sistants for new bookmobile. Beginning salaries 
$3780 to $4320 with annual increments to $5040. 
Branch Librarian, $3900 to $5280. Most liberal 
vacation and other allowances. Outstanding in- 
service training program. Apply to James C. 
Foutts, Public Library of Youngstown and Mahon- 
ing County, Youngstown 3, Ohio. 


CHIEF Librarian, Eau Claire Public Library, 
serving community of 40,000 in addition to ad- 
ministering all school library service. Library 
degree plus appropriate experience. Salary 
open. Contact Edmund Paige, Selection Com- 
mittee Chairman, U.S. Rubber Co., Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin. 

PROFESSIONAL Assistant (new position) for 
reference, circulation, and cataloging in adult and 
children’s departments, L.S. degree. Experience 
not essential. 36 hour week. Municipal retire- 
ment system, sick leave, 2 weeks vacation. Ex- 
panding South Chicago suburb. B 110 

DUE to retirements, several positions are to 
be filled. Applications are invited for Readers 
Adviser, Browsing Room and Music Consultant, 
Branch Assistant, Branch Children’s Librarian, 
Adult Fiction and Young People’s Librarian. 40 
hour week, three week vacation, sick leave, munic- 
ipal retirement and social security. Free group 
hospitalization. Beginning salary depends on 
qualifications, library degree required. Minimum 
$3757, without experience, with merit increments 
and longevity pay. Advancement opportunities. 
Apply Personnel Director, Public Library, Grand 

Rapids, Michigan. 


Need qualified librarian to as- 
of Carnegie Grant Library. 
of Trustees, Alexandria, 


OPEN immediately for librarians with 5th year 
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L.S. degrees. Experience not required for junior 
positions, Starting salary dependent upon ex- 
perience and training. Month vacation; two 
week sick leave; group hospitalization; social 
security. Circulation Librarian, $4400-$5200; 
Senior Cataloger, $4800-$5200; Serials Librarian, 
$4200-$4800; Junior Cataloger, $4000-$4400; Jun- 
ior Bibliographer (Order), $4000-$4400; Junior 
Reference Librarian, $4000-$4200. Apply with 
full details of qualifications to: Ralph H. Parker, 
Librarian, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mis- 
souri. 


LIBRARIAN for newly organized library in 
small attractive suburb ten miles west of Chicago. 
College training should include library sci- 
ence work. Salary, hours, retirement benefits, 
vacation will compare favorably with those in 
other suburban communities. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for advancement. B 111 

CHILDREN’S Librarian needed for Chicago 
suburb. New building. Active young community. 
Opportunity to plan entire children’s program. 
Salary dependent upon qualifications. Write: 

Librarian, Glenview Public Library, Glenview, 
ace : 


SEMINARY Librarian for departmental collec- 
tion. Begin Sept. 1. L.S. degree required. 
rheological background desired, or willingness to 
study in service. Faculty status, month's vaca- 
tion, hospitalization, TIAA, social security. Write 
Betty Jane Highfield, Librari: an, North Park Col- 
lege and Theologic il Seminary, 3225 Foster, Chi- 
cago 25, Illinois. 


FINE ARTS Librarian (two positions open) for 
an art museum library serving museum staff spe- 
cialists in a major art museum. L.S. degree re- 
quired. Age limits 20-40. Salary prese ag | $4168 
to $4504, probably to be increased July 1, 1956. 
Liberal vacation, sick leave policies, Blue Cross, 
pension plans, civil service status. Apply Ralph 
Mueller, Detroit Civil Service Commission, 612 
City-County Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich. 

BRANCH Librarians, Grade II, two positions 
open in branch libraries in rapidly growing neigh- 
borhoods in northern Illinois city ninety miles 
northwest of Chicago. Book collections of 25,000 
and 15,000 volumes. L.S. degree and experience 
required. 40 hour week, 4 week vacation, cumula- 
tive sick leave and retirement plan. Beginning 
salary $4290. Apply to Librarian, Rockford Public 
Library, Rockford, Illinois. 


YOUNG Peoples Librarian, Grade I Oppor- 
tunity to develop recreational reading program 
with high school students and young adults. 
Duties include book selection, readers advisory 
work and book talks. L.S. degree and experience 
in work with young people required. All benefits. 
Beginning salary $4290. Apply to Librarian, 
Rockford Public Library, Rockford, Illinois. 

ASSISTANT Cataloger, Grade I, to assist in 
cataloging books for Main Library, branches and 


some 
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bookmobile. Part-time 
room. LS. 
benefits. 
brarian, 
nois, 

LIBRARIAN in Episcopal boarding school for 
girls, secondary level. 90 students. 10 months. 
Library degree required plus 15 hours education. 
Some teaching. Attractive and well-kept library 
and accommodations. Must live in. Starting 
salary dependent on qualifications and experience. 
Address Headmistress, St. Mary’s Hall, Faribault, 
Minnesota. 

CIRCULATION Librarian. 
or 3 years’ experience 
library. Age limit 40. 
one night. Retirement, 


assignment in reference 
degree, no experience required. All 
Beginning salary $3880. Apply to Li- 
Rockford Public Library, Rockford, IlIli- 


L.S. degree, with 2 
in a college or university 

35 hour week including 
faculty status, academic 
rank, annual increment, all vacations college has, 
new building. Beginning salary open. Send ap- 
plication including data sheet and photograph to 
Miss B. Hanby, Librarian, Northern Illinois State 
College, DeKalb, Illinois. 

CATALOGER and/or Reference and Circula- 
tion Librarian for growing college library of 
100,000 volumes; exact assignment dependent on 
qualifications, experience, personal preference, 
etc.; accredited L.S. degree required, experience 
desirable. Salary about $3800; social security and 
state retirement. Apply H. W. Apel, Librarian, 
Marshall College, Huntington 1, W.Va 


JUNIOR Catalog Librarian, Catalog Depart- 
ment. Performs descriptive cataloging of serials, 
for most of which LC cards are available. Library 
degree required; working knowledge of at least 
two modern European languages. Salary $4000. 
Retirement benefits. Position available May 1, 
1956. Apply to Director’s Office, University of 
Michigan Library, Ann Arbor. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian for public Library in 
town 28,000, attractive residential Chicago suburb. 
Training required with some experience. Salary 
open. 5 day week; sick leave, Illinois Retirement 


Benefits. B 114 


OAK PARK, Michigan. Head Librarian. New 
library authorized and now being planned. No 
previous facilities. Fastest growing city in middle- 
west. 1950 population 5200, present 32,000. Ap- 
plicant must have qualifications for head librarian 
with administrative experience. Proposed starting 
salary $5500 to $6000, but salary dependent on 
Oak Park is located on north limits 
Apply to Harold K. Schone, City 
13600 Oak Park Blvd., Oak Park 37, 


qui alifications. 
of Detroit. 
Manager, 
Michigan. 

BRANCH Librarian for public library in town 


28,000, attractive residential Chicago suburb. 
Training required with some experience. Salary 
open. 5 day week, sick leave, Illinois Retirement 
Benefits. B 115 

LIBRARIAN, ALA HEADQUARTERS LI- 
BRARY, a special library on library science serv- 
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ing ALA members through Headquarters staff. 
Overall administration of library. B.S. in L.S. or 
M.S. in L.S. with several years of experience, pref- 
erably in public, college or university, or special 
library. Salary $5430. Apply Grace Stevenson, 
ALA Headquarters, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian. 
Detroit. New main library building in about 3 
years. Salary $4277-$4901, raises at 6 months, and 
1-2-3 years. Start higher if experienced. 40 hour, 
5 day week, 2 week vacation. Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield, municipal retirement system. Apply to 
Miss Phyllis Pope, City Librarian, Pontiac City 
Library, 47 Williams St., Pontiac, Michigan. 

HEAD of Processing and Reference for county 
system with 15 branches and bookmobile. Grow- 
ing library in thriving county. Good budget, 
month vacation, sick leave, retirement, social se- 
curity. Write Norman J. Bunker, Librarian, Ing- 
ham County Library, Mason, Michigan. 

ORDER Librarian, L.S. degree, experience in 
the field. Salary $3800-$4200, depending upon 
qualifications. Five day week, one month paid 
vacation, sick leave, and retirement. Write Doro- 
thy Hamlen, Librarian, University of Akron, Akron 
4, Ohio. 

TWO positions open: Children’s Librarian and 
General Library Assistant. Modern library with 
excellent collection, congenial staff, modern ideas. 

Graduate of approved library school, no experience 
necessary. Minimum salary $3300, with annual 
increments, 3 week vacation, sick leave, social se* 
curity, state retirement. Apply Miller Boord, Pub- 
lic Library, Mason City, Iowa. 

TWO attractive openings with opportunity for 
advancement. JUNIOR High School Librarian and 
assistant in ADULT WORK in a branch library. 
Successful experience and library degree required. 
Good salary, five day week, one month vacation, 
cumulative sick leave, retirement plan. Beginning 
salary based on experience. Positions open July 
first. Write Librarian, Cleveland Heights Public 
Library, ar Road, Cleveland Heights 18, 
Ohio. 

CHILDREN’S librarian for growing public li- 
brary in college town. Unusual educational and 
cultural advantages in the area. Starting salary 
$3500-$3700, depending on qualifications. Annual 
increment. 2 wk. vacation, sick leave, social se- 
curity, municipal pension. Write Librarian, Public 
Library, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

FINE Arts Librarian, to administer collection in- 
cluding painting, sculpture, architecture and deco- 
rative arts. L.S. degree required. Applications 
invited. Address Wilbur D. Peat, John Herron Art 
Museum, 110 E. 16th St., Indianapolis 2, Ind. 


City of 80,000 near 


Southwest 


TWO positions open: Circulation and Reference 
assistants needed in medium-sized library. Li- 
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y degree required. Salary $3540. New 
building, 5 day-40 hour week, 4 week vacation, 
sick leave, Blue Cross, social security. Splendid 
opportunity for recent library graduate. 
Write Elizabeth Kelly, Librarian, Library, 
El Paso, Texas. 

TEACHERS (Librarians) Wanted: Southwestern 
& Western States. Salaries $3300-$3600 bachelors 
and no experience; more for masters and experi- 
ence. Free registration. S. W. T 


Teacher’s Agency, 
1303 Central NE, Albuquerque, Station A., New 
Mexico. 


brary 


school 


Public 


Mountain Plains 


ASSISTANT Librarian, Grand Forks, North Da- 
kota, Public Library. Open Sept. 1956. Salary 
about $3700, M.S.L.S., depending upon experience. 
3} week vacation, 40 hour week. Sick leave cumu- 
lative to 60 days. Progressive library in university 
town, 30,000. Opportunity to make your own job; 
young staff. Radio work. TV program, bookmo- 
bile, and pay plan in immediate future. 


Far West 


Assume full responsibility 


HEAD Cataloger. 

of department with 1 professional and 2 
professional assistants. Graduation from an ac- 
credited library school and two years’ experience 
in cataloging in a library with at least $20,000 book 
Salary range is $345-$410 and will be set 
ace -ording to e _ rie nce. Excellent 
plan, sick leave, 22 days annual leave 
esting community of varied interests. For applica- 
Santa Ana Public Library, Santa 


non- 


fund. 
retirement 
in an inter- 


tion form write 
Ana, California. 

CATALOGER to be in charge of cataloging and 
deve loping technical services in a growing library. 
Salary $339-$405 a month depending upon experi- 
40 hour, 5 day week, 2 week vacation, sick 
leave, group insurance, retirement. Apply Mar- 
garet Fulmer, Whittier Public Library, Whittier, 
California. 

REFERENCE 
services. Must have strong interest in young peo 
ple. Salary $339-$405 a month. 40 hour, 
week, 2 week vacation, sick leave, group insurance, 
retirement. Apply Margaret Fulmer, Whittier 
Public Library, Whittier, California 


ence, 


Librarian to develop reference 


5 day 


Pacific Northwest 


WANTED: A Cataloger and an Adult Readers’ 
Asst. who look on books as a means to greater 
living. Good working conditions, 5 day week, 
40 hours, month’s vacation and retirement, Salary 
open. Rocky Mountain area. B 103 

CHILDREN’S Librarian for library in pleasant 
town. Colorful room, separate entrance, 
43,000, book collection 9000. Salary 


college 
circulation 


400 


Apply 


$3600-$3720, depending upon experience. 
Library 


to Mrs. Jeanne Larson, Corvallis Public 
Corvallis, Oregon. 


Canada 

REFERENCE Librarian to take 
Reading Room. Library school graduate. Aca- 
demic status. Salary schedule, $3600-$4400 (in- 
cluding cost of living bonus). Initial salary 
ing to qualifications and experience. Annual in- 
crease $250. 35% hour week, one month vacation 
Duties to commence in July. Apply to The Li- 
brarian, University of Alberta, Edmonton, stating 
age, nationality, qualifications and experience, and 
enclosing a recent photograph and addresses of 
three 


charge of Law 


accord- 


references. 


Hawaii 


JUNIOR catalog and children’s librarian 
tions available. Salary $3450-$4200. Senior cata 
log and children’s libr: ary positions, salary $3825- 

$4950, depending on experience. Accredited li- 
brary school degree, U.S. citizenship required. 
Expanding system—7 branches, staff of 120. Ex- 
cellent opportunities for training, supervision, pro- 
Vacation, sick leave, retirement benefits. 
Library of Hawaii, Honolulu 13. 


posi- 


motion. 
Apply Librarian, 


Foreign 

PROFESSIONAL librarians are needed for U.S. 
Air Force Bases in the Philippines, Okinawa, Japan, 
Korea and Taiwan. U.S. citizen, male and female, 
L.S. degree. Beginning salary $3670 plus govern- 
ment furnished quarters and/or differentials and 
housing allowances in some areas. Send Standard 
Form 57 in duplicate to Director of Civilian Per- 
sonnel, Hq. FEAF, APO 925, S.F. FEAF Com- 
mand Librarian, Mary J. Carter, available for in- 
terview, Fontainebleau Hotel, Miami, Florida, ALA 


Conference, June 17-22, 1956. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


MAN, experienced librarian wishes position in 
modest-sized library or college in New England. 
M.L.S. Married, 46. Presently em- 
ployed. Available approx. September. Current 
salary $4600. Increments and benefits desired. 
B 16-W 

UNIVERSITY 
M.L.S. Exper. in pub. lib., 5 yrs. 
univ. cataloging. B 22-W 

WOMAN candidate for M.A. in L.S., with pub- 
lic school and college experience, desires position 
in public school or college library. Prefer East or 
South locations. B 23-W 

WOMAN, B:S. in Ed. and B.S. in L.S. with sev- 
eral years experience in bookmobile work and as 
county librarian would . a position in Extension 
work; preferably in the East. B 24-W 


Columbia 


woman, 32, B.A., 


circulation, 


reference, 
univ, 
1% yrs. 
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| For the partially blind... 
/ the full pleasures of reading! 
& 


Announcing the 


America’s thousands of visually handicapped 
have long been denied the satisfying pleasures of 
reading. With the exception of newspaper head- 
lines and a few specially printed books, all 
ordinary library reading material has been lost 
to them. 


Now, this new reading aid — the AO Projection 
Magnifier — allows many of the partially blind 
to read — letters, magazines, newspapers, even 
thick novels and textbooks. Two table models are 
available, one enlarges original material 3 times; 
the other, 5 times. Both are completely self-con- 
tained and portable. 


American 


(ptical 


Instrument Division 
Buffalo 15, New York 
+ T.M. Reg. by American Optical Company 


PROJECTION MAGNIFIER 


As no new reading habits need to be learned, the 
instrument is extremely easy for young and old 
to use. Just plug in and turn on; and after a few 
moments explanation a new library enthusiast 
has been won. 


Sturdy construction and simplicity of design 
guarantee years of usefulness . . . no maintenance 
problems. 


Investigate this opportunity to open all your 
library facilities to the partially blind! Full infor- 
mation at nearly 300 AO Offices or mail coupon 
below. 


SSeS ee SS Seen a, 
Dept. D169 


[] Please send full information on the 
new AO Projection Magnifier. 
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Title 
Address 
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Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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WORLD BOOK RECORDS HISTORY 


Completely Revised Articles 


on Many Foreign Countries 


As the spotlight of history centers 
on the revolving stage of world 
events, World Book editors rush re- 
visions into print. That’s why the 
1956 World Book Encyclopedia is 
the most accurate, up-to-the-minute 
single source of reference for the 
nation’s libraries. You provide serv- 
ice in the highest library tradition 
when you can refer your patrons 
to the 1956 World Book to help 


them keep abreast of these chang- 
ing times. 

Among the major articles which 
are new or completely revised in the 
1956 edition of The World Book 
Encyclopedia are those on such 
critical locations as: Asia, Africa, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Finland, 
France, Hungary, Indonesia, Indo- 
china, Korea, Lebanon, Poland, 
Rumania, Turkey, and Yugoslavia. 


Be sure to visit the World Book exhibit at 


the ALA Conference in Miami Beach, Florida. 


WORLD BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, lilinois 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





